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BLENKIRON'S BRITISH ARGOSY BRACES, Patented. 
ee Strongly Recommended 
by the 
Medical Professien. 









Gives to every : < 
Movement of the 


Body. 





THROWS BACK 
THE SHOULDERS AND 
Contains no Rubber, EXPANDS THE CHEST. 

the Cords 


Running on Pulleys. 


Is a lasting 
Favourite with all 
Wearers. 
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Of all Hosiers and Drapers threughout the World. 


THE 


Solid Ivory Billiard Ball 


“ETIOLATED AND ANNEALED” (Registered). 


It is a well-known fact that true, evenly-weighted and centred billiard balls are rarely fonnd 
in any billiard room. 

8.i utific Billiards, as played by J. RopEenrts, Junr., Champion, the leading professionals, 
end many of our best amateurs, could not be piayed with such precision without true balls. 

We liave, therefore, for many years being experimenting, and have succeeded in discovering 
& process of annealing or hardening and etivlating the ball, so as to produce a ball with a 
hardened surface, and of a pearly colour, and we now claim to have produced the most perfect 
ball ever introduced to the billiard-playing public, 















The New Etiolated and Annealed Solid Ivory Billiard Ball, registered, can 
only be obtained of— 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, 


19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


104, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; BOND STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA; aa! @ CO., MONTREAL; & TORONTO, 





Jeypore House, Park Village West, N.W.. 7th October, 1889. 
Messrs. BuRRouGHES & WaTTs.—GENTLEMEN,— Your Etiolated Ivory Balls are as near per- 
fection as possible. I intend using them in all my Matches at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
during the forthcoming season. Shey are much whiter than the ordinar ivory, they run 
truer, are much heavier, and are a real pleasure to play with.—Yours faithfully (Signed), 
JOHN ROBERTS, Junr. 


HOLLOWAY’ FILLS & OINTMENT Boeeeegett 








for Family use. THE PILLS purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, 
STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, and are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females 
of all ages. The OINTMENT is the only reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and 
®LD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular 
Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal, Manufactured anly at 78, NEW OXFO 
STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. vice Gratis. at the abo 
address, daily, between the hours of 11 & 4. or by letter. 












































BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and designated CORN FLOUR 


hy BROWN & POLSON in 1856, Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, 


and none has now an equal claim to the public confi- 
annce, 


DAY & MARTIN'S 
REAL JAPAN LIQUID 


saree And is 
ory Economica. 


Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 


HAUTHAWAY'S. 
 =PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children's Boots without brushing, being 


supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 



























Wholesaie Depot for the United 
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3 91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
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New 6/- Novels, cloth extra, for Holiday Reading. 


A Conspiracy of Silence. By G. CoLmMorg, Author of “Concerning Oliver Knox.” 
* A painful and powerful study of madness.”—Morning Post. 
pelt | powerfully conceived and well-written story, with full knowledge of the terrible pathological details of 
the case.”—Spectator. 
* This very clever and very painful book has achieved success. The author deserves high praise.”—Saturday 


al Deeply interesting.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


Young Mr. Aigeite’ s Courtship. By F. C. Putiips, Author of ‘As in a Looking Glass.” 
Little Mrs Murray,” &c. 
“ We prefer Mr. Philips last: story to most of his previous ones. Smart philosophy, aud aciously irrelevant, 
bon mots and interesting talk about field sports, in each of which Mr. Philips appears a connoisseur.”— Times. 
“ Mr. Philips has never drawn more vivacious pictures of society.”— Post. 


For so Little: The Story of a Crime, A new Australian Novel. By HELEN Davis. 
* May be trusted to interest and hold the reader.”— York Post. 
“ Entitles Mrs. Davis to a prominent place. Deserves to be widely read.”—Colonics and India. 


A Spanish Poniard. By THomas A. PINKERTON, Author of ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” 
etc. Cheap edition, 5/-. 
** A romance of keen interest. The conception of the character and fate of Drybridge is just such a one as 
might have occurred to Nat Nawthorne. Mr. Pinkerton works it out with scarcely less impressiveness that 
emphasises the uncanny suggestions of the author of the ‘* Scarlet Letter.”—Scotsman. 


The Last Master of Carnandro. By THoMAs A. PINKERTON. [Just published. 


Four New 2/- Novels in Picture Covers. 


The Little Chatelaine. By the EARL or Desart. 
* A new and prominent departure for. Lord Desart.”—Academy. 
* By far the best book he has writte n.”— World. 
“ His novels are indisputably ciever."—Saturday Review. 


The Fatal Phryne. By F.C. Puiips and C. J. WILLs. 


* Every page is well written. The characters are fresh, natural, and drawn with the cynical frankness 
which has made Mr. Vhilip’s reputation.’ ’—Scotsman. 
* An amusing novel full of cleverness.”—saturday Review. 


Kept Secret. y Mrs. J. K. SPENDER, 
Deserves a vert igh place. Where the paepreing 4 a skilful plot, cleverly handled is enjoyed, there 
“ Kept Secret” shoul d by all means be asked for.”— York 


The Sloane Square Scandal. By ANNIE THOMAS. 
With other Stories never before published. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, 


Scarlet Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
WORK and WAGES By Prof. J. E. THoroL_p RoGeErs. 


* Cannot fail to be of interest to thoughtful people.’—Arurenaum. 


CIVILISATION : its Cause and Cure. By Epwpb. CARPENTER. 


* No passing piece of polemics ; a permanent possession.’—Scorrisu Review. 


QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM. By Dr. ScHAFFLE. 


* Precisely the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise. —Baritish Were tr. 


DARWINISM and POLITICS. By D. G. Rircntr, M.A. 


* One of the most suggestive books.’—Lirenary Worvp. 

RELIGION of SOCIALISM. By E. BeLrorr Bax. 

ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. BeL_rorr Bax. 

* Mr. Bax is by far the ablest of the English ex ponents of Socialism.’—Westminster Review. 
DRINK QUESTION. By Dr. Kare Mircuer.y. 


* Plenty of interesting matter for reflection.’—Grarunic. 


PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS. By Prof. MicHAEL MACMILLAN. 


* The most enlightened utilitarian doctrine.’—Scorsmay. 


ENGLAND’S IDEAL, and other Essays. By EpwarpD CARPENTER. 
* Thei literary power is unmistakable, their ireshness of style, their humour, and their enthusiasm.’— 
ALL ALL, 


SOCTALISM in ENGLAND. By Stoney Wess, LL.B. 
* The best general view of the subject.’—Aruexeum. 
BISMARCK and STATE SOCIALISM. By W. H. Dawson, 


Prince Bismarck writ *I cannot but feel gratified that you have chosen to give your countrymen an 
account of the Weonemie and Social Legislation of Germany [since 1870].’ . 


GODWIN’S POLITICAL JUSTICE (On Property). Ed. by H. S. Satur. 


* With an admirable introductory note,.’—Bookse.ier. 


STORY OF THF FRENCH REVOLUTION. By EF, Bretrort Bax, 


* A trustworthy outline of the wore salient movements.’—ScorsMan. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster Square, London. 





THROUGH ST. MARTIN'S WINDOW. 


Auexis St. Martin was a Canadian trapper. Many years ago, while 
out hunting, he received a gunshot wound in his abdomen. This finally 
healed in such a strange way as to leave an opening into the stomach, with 
a thin skin over it almost as clear as a pane of glass. Nothing so remark- 
able had ever happened before. Through this window, by the aid of a 
strong light thrown into it, the doctor could see what went on inside his 
stomach. So the poor trapper’s bad luck proved to be good luck for the 
rest of mankind. 

Now let us see how we can avail ourselves of the knowledge thus 
obtained. There is a postman by the name of Frederick Green, who lives 
at 33, March Street, Shortlands, Kent. Speaking of an occasion about 
two years ago, he lately said : “1 couldn’t eat meat without experiencing 
great pain.” What ailed Mr. Green ? 

When the doctors looked into St. Martin’s stomach just after he had 
eaten a meal, they observed that a liquid of a light yellow colour was 
thrown in great quantities from the lining of the stomach in among the 
food. Then they noticed that the whole mass began to turn round and round 
as milk does in a revolving churn. When this process was over, in an hour 
or two, there was nothing to be seen except a gray fluid which looked like 
broth or soup. The doctors also took note of the fact that when St. Martin 
ate much meat the stomach required a longer time and seemed to labour 
harder to turn it into the broth-like fluid. Then again there were times 
when the light-yellow liquid hardly came forth at all, the stomach moved, 


or churned, slowly, and the food lay in St. Martin's body until it became 
rancid, putrid and sour, At such times he complained of feeling ill and 
sick and suffering much pain. 

If not soon relieved his skin turned a copperish hue, a nauseating acid 
arose into his mouth, his head ached and grew hot, he had sharp pains in 
different = of his body, the kidney secretion was thick and high 


coloured, he slept badly, couldn’t work, and was low spirited, restless and 
uneasy. What he suffered from was indigestion, which, long enough 
continued, becomes chronic dyspepsia and nervous prostration. 

Now let us see how it fared with our friend Mir. Green, the postman. 
He goes on to say: “ When I drew my breath it was like a knife running 
through my chest. My appetite was bad, and I fell away to nothing. As 
I have to walk twenty miles a day in the discharge of my duties, I found 
the work in my weak state was killing me by inches. Before I was taken 
ill I was a strong, healthy man, and did my work with ease and pleasure. 
Finally I had to go on the sick list, and was attended by a physician for a 
fortnight, but I felt none the better. There was a load on my chest, and 
when I ate anything the food lay on my stomach like a ton of lead. 

“One day my wife said to me: ‘ Frederick, my mother used to suffer 
the way you do, and she always found relief by taking Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. Why don’t you try it?’ After some persuasion I gave 
up doctoring and got a bottle of ‘ Seigel’s’ and begun. The first few 
doses made me feel better. I stuck to Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, 
and in a few weeks I got strong and went back to my work. I have never 
ailed anything since, and for my recovery I have to thank God and Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup.” 

Mr. Green has been postman in the Shortlands district for fifteen years, 
and bears an excellent character. If there had been a window in his 
stomach, his physician and friends might have observed the same trouble 
that occasionally appeared in the case of St. Martin. 








Sixpence; per post 7d. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


A Monthly Magazine concerning everything in an about 
the Home. 





THE FOURTH VOLUME aa a yo of 768 large 8vo. pages of 


useful Letterpress, interspersed with Illustrations, sent post free 
for 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO FIRST ear i and 1887) 5s. each. 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES = and 1889) 7s. 6d. each. 
THE FOUR VOLUMES can be sent free by Parcel Post for 20s. 


This is the only publication of its kind in the United Kingdom, and it 
should be found in every home. 


Publishing Offices: 20 & 22, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 


WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 
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THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 


WOMAN gives 
All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


ints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domertic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 
Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 


Lonpon: 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





The Hustralian Trading World. 


Price 2d. IWEBELY.) Price Qd. 


A Trading and Financial Newspaper. For all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 
Reports on AUSTRALIAN, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIAN 


Mines, their Capital, &c., published weekly, with information from private 
sources and Editors’ notes. 


Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, QUEENSLAND, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and 


Published every Saturday. A pre-edition is sent off to the Colonies on the FRIDAY 
evening previous. 

Subscription, 10s. per annum, (which includes postage), to be sent to the Manager 

of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 
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An entirely new and Original Serial Story, 


ENTITLED 


THE OTHER MAN'S WIFE, 


BY 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ Bootle’s Baby,” ‘‘ Beautiful Jim,” ‘‘ Buttons,” “ Dinna 
Forget,” &c., &e. 


WILL COMMENCE IN 
TINSDLABY’S MAGAZIN S| 


For September. 


“The Other Man’s Wife” is a powerful and absorbing 
novel of strong domestic interest written in the bright 
vigorous style which has made this Author’s work so 


popular wherever the English language is spoken. 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE OFFICES: 
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THE TERRIBLE 
EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSICIAN ; 


OR, 


AN INTERCHANGE OF SOULS. 


[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. ] 


By San JUAN. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW OLAF-DE SAVILLE DROVE TO THE LABINSKI MANSION BUT WAS 
NOT ADMITTED—HIS FIGHT WITH THE PORTER—CONFRONTED BY 
OCTAVE-LABINSKI, HE FALLS SENSELESS—TAKEN TO THE DE 
SAVILLE RESIDENCE, HE GIVES WAY TO DESPAIR AND THEN GOES 
TO SLEEP 

af SEFT alone with the body of Octave de Saville, 

f tenanted by the soul of General Labinski, Ava 
prepared to restore animation to the inert form, 
feeling highly gratified with the experiments 
mii §6of that day. 
== ——_— After the old Indian had made a few passes, 
Olaf-de Saville, as we must henceforth term this double 
personige, gradually came to his senses and finally staggered 
to his feet. For a few moments he could not realise where 
he was; the strange manifestations at which he had assisted 
before falling into the magnetic sleep, from which he had so 
recently been aroused, strangely confused his mind. He 
felt like a sleeper who had been suddenly torn from the 
torments of a nightmare. 






N 
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Little by little this second double-man came to his senses 
and he perceived, standing smiling before him, the old Indian 
physician. 

“Are you satisfied with the modest experiments I have had 
the honour of making before you ?” asked Ava, cheerfully, but 
somewhat ironically, “I trust that you will not regret the 
evening you have wasted with an old Fakir like myself, and 
I suppose that you will leave this house convinced that 
magnetism is not the stupid jugglery that official science claims 
it to be ?” 

Olaf-de Saville replied by a few confused stammering words 
and staggered towards the door, accompanied by Ava, who 
bowed almost to the ground, in Oriental fashion, a curious 
smile puckering up his old face as his latest “ experiment ” 
left the room. 

A modest little brougham, belonging to Octave de Saville, 
Was in waiting at the door and Olaf-de Saville stumbled into 
it, hardly knowing what he was doing. 

“Home !” cried Olaf-de Saville, in reply to the coachman’s 
usual question, somewhat surprised, it is true, at not recognising 
the voice or noticing the gorgeous liveries of his own servants. 
Then the changed man glanced around the interior of the 
vehicle which was conveying him rapidly through the streets 
of Paris,and he noticed, as if in a dream, that the carriage 
referred to was not lined so luxuriously as the one he had 
been accustomed to ride in. ‘Then it struck him that he felt 
smaller and lighter than usual. Olaf-de Saville also 
remembered that he had called upon the old Indian while 
in evening dress,and yet he was then in walking costume 
and wearing a light overcoat which he did not recognise as 
having at any time formed part of his wardrobe. His mind 
seemed awkward and his thoughts, so lucid during the day, 
were confused and perplexing. But he attributed this 
singular state of mind to the strange scenes he had witnessed 
during the evening and so thought it best to lean up against 
the side of the carriage and “ take a nap.” 

Olaf-de Saville was aroused by the stoppage of the brougham 
at Octave de Saville’s home and, consequently, he slipped 
down the window of the carriage, glanced around, seeing 
what was to him an unknown house and street. Addressing 
the coachman, he cried angrily :— 

“Where have you brought me to? Don’t you know your 
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own master’s house? Are you drunk or blind? Is this the 
Labinski mansion and is this the Faubourg St. Honoré ? 
That’s where I want to go !” 

“Excuse me, sir,I did not understand.” And turning his 
horse away from the house of Octave de Saville, the coachman 
drove in the direction of General Labinski’s residence. 

While the brougham was rolling along towards the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, the transformed General asked himself several ques- 
tions to which he could find no answer. How was it that 
his carriage had gone away without him when he had given 
orders that it was to wait? How was it that he himself 
was in another person’s carriage? Well—he finally put it all 
down to some feverish symptoms resulting from his visit to 
the old physician,and he resolved never to call upon Ava 
again. 

Eventually the carriage drew up before the Labinski mansion. 
Thereupon a tall, powerfully built Swiss porter, in a handsome 
livery, came out and said that there was no reception at the 
Labinski mansion that evening, adding that the General had 
come home an hour ago and that the Princess had retired to 
her apartments, 

“You fool!” cried Olaf-de Saville angrily, pushing aside 
the tall porter, who was standing beneath the porch of the 
General’s residence, “ Are you drunk or mad, or both ?” 

“Are you drunk or mad, my little gentleman ?” angrily 
retorted the faithful guardian of the Labinski household, who 
from his natural crimson in the face, had become blue with rage. 

“You wretch!” continued Olaf-de Saville, white with 
passion, “if I did not respect myself-——” 

“ Shut up !” roared the huge porter, “ or I'll break you across 
my knee and throw the pieces out into the street! You must 
not make me angry, my little young man, even if you have 
had a bottle or two of champagne too much.” 

This made Olaf-de Saville so angry that he again roughly 
pushed the porter aside and, this time, managed to pass 
beneath the porch. Hearing the noise,a number of footmen 
had by this time come running to the spot, just in time 
to hear Olaf-de Saville ery :— 

“JT dismiss you, you drunken brute! You shall not sleep 
another night in this house! Get out of this, or I'll kill you 
like a dog! Out of it! Don’t make me spill the blood of 
a laquais !” 

nw 2 
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And the General, despoiled of his body, fairly foaming at the 
mouth with rage, his eyes flashing until they were bloodshot, 
doubled his fists and made a rush at the powerful Swiss 
porter. The latter, however, only grinned, seized both of 
Olaf-de Saville’s hands in one of his immense paws, squeezed 
them as if they had been in a vice and with the other hand 
grasped his assailant by the nape of the neck, saying :— 

“ Now, do be calm! What's the sense in a well-dressed young 
man like yourself coming, in the middle of the night, and 
raising a disturbance outside of the residence of respectable 
people? We owe some regard to wine,and I must say -that 
the wine which filled you up, must have been either precious 
good or precious bad! That’s the reason I don’t knock you 
senseless, and why I shall content myself with placing you 
gently in the middle of the street, where the police will soon 
pick you up if you continue your little spree.” 

“You infamous wretches !” roared Olaf-de Saville, addressing 
the footmen who were gathered about the porch and carriage 
entrance watching the “fun,” as they termed it, “will you 
allow this wretch to insult your master, General Labinski, in 
this atrocious manner ?” 

At the mention of the General’s name, the footmen roared 
with laughter, one of them crying :— 

“Well, that’s good! The idea of that little gentleman 
thinking he is the noble General, Prince Labinski. What, 
has he been drinking ?” 

A cold perspiration began to ooze from every pore in Olaf- 
de Saville’s body as strange, horrible thoughts flashed across 
his aching brain. Had his reason given way? Had his mind 
been swamped in the bottomless ocean of magnetism? Or 
was he the toy of some diabolical machination ? 

Not one of his footmen, always so submissive, so devoted, 
recognised him at that moment! Had his body been changed 
with his clothes and his carriage ? 

*So that you may be sure that you are not the General,” 
said one of the most insolent of the servants, “look over 
there. Here he comes down the steps at the end of the main 
hall. He is evidently coming to see what all this noise is 
about.” 

The unfortunate gentleman, Oluf-de Saville, the quivering 
captive who was still held in the porter’s powerful grasp, 
glanced in the direction indicated, and there he saw a bronzed, 
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well-built, military-looking man who,it was evident, was no 
other than himself, or his spectre so skilfully modelled by the 
devil, or some other power that it was clear that the servants, 
aye, and all the world must believe “ it ” to be General Labinski. 

At the approach of the General's body, that is to say, at the 
approach of Octave-Labinski, the servants respectfully ranged 
themselves on each side of the hall and the porter released 
his captive and bowed almost to the floor. 

The real General, though “as brave a man as ever lived,” 
shuddered with horror indescribable at the approach of his 
“ double,” in one sense, or of himself in another sense. 

An ancient family legend also flashed across his memory 
and served to augment his terror. According to this legend, 
when a Labinski is about to die, he is warned by the apparition 
of a phantom resemblance to himself, and this recollection, 
naturally,added to the superstitious feeling which animated 
Olaf-de Saville. 

Octave-Labinski, on the other hand, quietly walked up to 
his former body,in which the soul of the Russian General 
was indignantly shuddering, and said to “it,” coldly and 
haughtily : 

“T beg that you will cease to compromise yourself with my 
servants. If you wish to see me (1 am General Labinski), 
call between mid-day and two o’clock in the afternoon; I am 
always at home between those hours. The Princess,my wife, 
receives on Thursdays those who have had the honour of being 
presented to her.” 

Having, slowly and deliberately, uttered these remarks, the 
counterfeit General turned his back upon Olaf-de Saville, the 
footmen bowed, and the body of Octave de Saville, containing 
the soul of General Labinski fell senseless upon the marble 
steps of the Labinski mansion. 

Insensible they carried the suffering body to De Saville’s 
carriage,and when Olaf-de Saville regained his senses he was 
reclining on a bed which was entirely unlike his own, in a room 
which he could not remember having previously entered, and 
by his bedside stood a strange manservant who was holding 
a bottle of smelling-salts to his, Olaf-de Saville’s nostrils. 

“Do you feel better, sir?” asked John, Octave’s valet, of 
the General, thinking the latter was his master. 

“Yes,” replied Olaf-de Saville. “It was only a passing 
faintness.” 
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“Can I retire, or shall I watch by your bedside ?” asked the 
valet. 

“You can leave me alone; but, before going, please light 
the candelabra on each side of the looking-glass.” 

“Are you not afraid, sir, that the light will keep you 
awake ?” 

“Not at all; besides,I am not yet sleepy.” 

“T shall only lie down on my bed,” added the faithful valet,. 
who was seriously alarmed at Olaf-de Saville’s pallor, “so, if 
you want me, the first sound of your bell will bring me to 
your bedside.” 

So soon as John had left the room, the General sprang 
out of bed and rushed to the looking-glass and there, instead 
of his own blonde, bronzed, handsome, manly features, he saw 
reflected a young, sad face ; a pale complexion, dark hair, and 
a carefully trimmed beard instead of his own long, yellow 
moustache; and dark blue soft eyes instead of his own 
piercing brown eyes. At first, he still fancied that it might 
be some hallucination; some practical joke; that somebody 
might be gazing at him from behind the frame of the mirror. 
No: he passed his hand behind the frame and it was 
evident that the looking-glass reflected what were then his 
features, 

Olaf-de Saville felt his hands and saw that they were whiter, 
thinner, and larger than those he had been accustomed to, 
On the little finger of his left hand was a signet ring, having a 
coat-of-arms engraved upon it, which he did not remember 
to have seen before. He felt in his pockets and found among 
other things a card-case containing cards bearing the name 
“Octave de Saville.” 

The laughter of the laquais at the Labinski mansion, the 
apparition of his “ double,” the unknown physiognomy substi- 
tuted for his own reflection in the mirror could be accounted for, 
at a pinch, as being the illusions of a disordered brain ; but these 
different clothes and the ring which he took from his finger 
were material, palpable proofs impossible to take exception 
to. It was evident that a complete metamorphosis had taken 
place in him without his knowledge, a magician or, perhaps, 
« demon had stolen his body, his rank, his name, all his 
personality. 

Evidently, he said to himself, he could not claim his titles 
and position in the body in which he found himself imprisoned.. 
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Everybody would put him down as being an impudent 
impostor or, at least, would class him as a lunatic. 

Even his beloved wife would not know him, hidden as he 
was under a lying appearance. Then how could he prove his 
identity? Of course, there were a thousand little mysterious 
circumstances unknown to any other person, which, if they 
were recalled to ‘the Princess, would enable her to recognise 
the soul of her husband under its disguise ; but, what would 
be the use of her solitary conviction, even if he obtained it, 
against the unanimity of public opinion? He was thoroughly 
and absolutely despoiled of his own personality ! 

Another anxiety! Was his transformation limited to the 
exterior of his body and features or did he really inhabit the 
body of another person ? 

In that case, what had become of his body? Had it been 
consumed in quicklime or had it become the property of some 
bold robber? The “double” he had seen at the Labinski 
mansion might be a spectre or a vision, but it might also be 
a physical being, a living being installed in the body which 
had been stolen from him with infernal skill by the old 
Indian physician ! 

A horribly tormenting idea then dug its viper stings into 
his heart and he passionately murmured to himself :— 

“This fictitious General Labinski, moulded into my body 
by the hands of the devil ; this vampire who now inhabits my 
mansion, this wretch whom my servants obey, has, perhaps, 
even now, placed his cloven foot on the threshold of that room 
into which I have never penetrated except with a heart deeply 
moved! And is my gentle Prascovie smiling sweetly and 
laying her blushing brow upon that cursed shoulder! Can 
it be possible that she will be deceived and think that she 
sees me in that hideous son of the night ? 

“Suppose I run to our home and set it on fire in order to 
be able to cry to Prascovie— You are being deceived! The 
ungodly being who is by your side is not your beloved 
husband !’ ” 

Waves of burning blood surged up to the General's brain ; 
he uttered inarticulate sounds, gnawed his fists,and paced up 
and down the room like a wild beast. In fact, madness was 
upon the point of submerging even the small amount of 
consciousness that remained of his former self, when he ran to 
Octave’s toilet table and plunged his head into a basin of water. 
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Gradually, he resumed control over himself and he tried to 
impress upon his mind the facts that the age of magic and 
sorcery had passed; that death alone released the soul from 
the body and that it was impossible that any person (even 
supposing that the power existed) would dare to juggle with 
the soul of a Russian General and Prince,a favourite of the 
Czar, the owner of immense estates,a man who had several 
millions to his credit with the Rothschilds, and the beloved 
husband of one of the most beautiful and influential women 
in the world. 

Doubtless it was a joke,in bad taste, upon the part of the 
dried-up, old Indian Fakir physician and, of course, the whole 
matter was a dream, a mesmeristic trick, a delusion,a farce, 
and the General’s soul almost laughed at the fright it had 
evidently unnecessarily suffered. 

At last, as he was worn out with fatigue, Olaf-de Saville 
threw himself upon Octave de Saville’s bed and fell into a 
heavy, death-like sleep, which lasted until John, fancying 
that his master was awake, placed the letters and newspapers 
on the table near his bed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE UNFORTUNATE GENERAL—WHAT HE 
FOUND IN THE SECRET POCKET-BOOK—HIS JEALOUS RAGE—HOW 
HE CALLED UPON THE OLD PHYSICIAN BUT RECEIVED NO 
CONSOLATION, 


WHEN the General, or rather, the double personage we term 
Olaf-de Saville, opened his eyes the next morning, he noticed 
that he was in a comfortable bedroom, such as a young bachelor 
of independent means would delight in. It was nicely 
furnished, contained a handsome writing-desk,a few neat but 
good pictures, a well-filled book-case, trophies of arms, of the 
chase,and of athletic sports ; while over the fireplace was an 
oil portrait of an elderly lady, evidently the mother of the 
usual occupier of the room. But this modest apartment in no 
way resembled the sumptuously furnished rooms of the 
Labinski mansion. 
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“Do you desire to get up,sir ?” asked John, Octave’s valet, 
who had been watching for the sleeper’s awakening. At the 
same moment John laid upon the bed a suit of morning 
flannels and a dressing-gown, Although it was repugnant 
to the General to put on the clothes of a stranger, it was 
evident that he either had to wear them, go naked, or remain 
in bed; so he chose the former alternative and sadly got 
out of bed. 

Having completed his master’s toilet, John, who did not 
have the slightest doubt that he was attending upon any 
other personage than his master, Octave de Saville, said :— 

“At what hour will you breakfast, sir ?” 

“ At the usual hour,” replied the General who, (in order not 
to place any obstacles in the course of the steps which he had 
determined to take in order to recover his personality) had 
resolved to accept, outwardly, the results of his incom- 
prehensible transformation. 

John retired and the General quietly opened two letters 
addressed to Octave, which the manservant had brought, 
hoping to find among their contents some further clues as to 
his new identity. ‘The first letter was evidently from some 
friend, who reproached Octave with not keeping up the 
pleasant relations which existed between the writer and Octave, 
relations which, apparently, had been broken off by the latter 
for no reason. ‘The second letter was trom Octave’s lawyer, 
who pressed him to draw upon him for his (Octave’s) quarterly 
income which should have been in the young man’s hands 
some time previous. If Octave was not in need of money, the 
lawyer continued, would he instruct the writer how to invest 
the sum at his disposal. 

*“ And so,” muttered the General to himself,“ it seems that 
this Octave de Saville, whose skin I am wearing very much 
against my will, really exists. He has a comfortable apart- 
ment, friends, a lawyer, a decent income, in fact, everything 
which constitutes a gentleman and his surroundings. And 
yet, it seems to me, there can be no doubt that I am Olaf 
Labinski !” 

But another glance at the mirror convinced the General 
that his opinion of himself would not be shared by any other 
person ; by daylight or by candlelight the reflection shown in 
the mirror was the same. 

In the course of a domiciliary visit which he paid to his 
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new quarters, the General opened several of the drawers of 
the writing-desk previously mentioned, and found, among 
other things, the titles to some real estate, two one-thousand 
franc notes and fifty louis in gold. This money the General 
coolly took possession of, and placed it in his pocket, fancying 
that he would undoubtedly need money to push the campaign 
he was about to open. In another drawer, the General dis- 
covered a Russian leather pocket-book closed by a secret lock. 

At the moment when the General made this last “ find,” 
John entered the room and announced M. Alfred Humbert, a 
gentleman who immediately burst into the room with the 
joyous familiarity of an old friend, without waiting for John 
to bring him his master’s reply. 

“ Good-morning, Octave,” cried the new-comer, who was 
about Octave’s age and bubbling over with good health and 
animal spirits. “What's the matter with you? What are 
you doing with yourself? Are you livmg or dead? You are 
never to be seen at any place. One writes to you and you 
do not reply. I should be offended with you, but faith! I 
suppose I am too good-natured and so I have come to shake 
hands with you. I can’t let an old college chum die of 
melancholy in such a lugubrious apartment as this! Come 
along! I’m come to fetch you to a good breakfast, at which 
Gustave Raimbaud buries the liberty of bachelorhood !” 

“No,” replied the General, entering into the spirit of his 
new character, “I am suffering more than usual to-day. I 
should only put a damper on the party.” 

“True, you look very pale and tired. Well, I hope to soon 
see you join us again ; I must run, for some of them may already 
be three dozen oysters and a bottle of Sauterne ahead of me,’ 
and away went Octave’s friend, resolved to enjoy himself to 
the fullest extent possible. 

This visit augmented the feeling of sadness which loaded 
down the General's spirits. John thought him his master and 
Alfred took him to be his friend Octave,and,as if a more 
convincing proof of his lost identity was needed, the door 
opened and a noble-looking matron, whose black hair was 
plentifully streaked with gray, entered the room and seated 
herself near the General. The lady referred to was the living 
image of the portrait over the fireplace. Olaf-de Saville 
rightly judged her to be the mother of the young gentleman 
whose body he was unwillingly inhabiting. 
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“How are you,my dear Octave?” said Madame de Saville, 
“John told me that you came in late last night, and that you 
were not feeling at all well. ‘Take care of yourself, my dear 
son, for you know how much I love you in spite of the grief 
which your melancholy manner and secret sorrow (the reason 
for which you have never been willing to tell), cause me.” 

“Do not be afraid, dear mother,” replied the General, “ I 
feel very much better to-day.” 

After the interchange of a few kind phrases, Madame de 
Saville left the room, knowing that her son did not like to 
have his solitude disturbed. 

“Decidedly I must be thoroughly transformed into Octave 
de Saville,” groaned the Russian General in agony of spirit, 
so soon as Octave’s mother had retired ; “ even the mother does 
not recognise the fact that another man’s soul is inhabiting 
her son’s body. It is hard to renounce being General, Prince 
Olaf Labinski, to give up my coat-of-arms, my wife, my 
fortune, and to be condemned to the tame everyday life of a 
citizen! Oh! I will tear this skin to pieces if I cannot escape 
from it by other means, and if its original owner ever regains 
possession of it he shall find it a well-battered envelope ! 

“Suppose I return to my home! No,it would only result 
in a scandal; I have no physical strength in this ‘ 
dressing-gown,’ by courtesy called a body. The porter would 
only throw me out into the street, for the second time. 

“IT must know a little more about this Octave de Saville 
whose skin I am forced to wear.” So saying, the General 
managed to touch the secret spring opening the lock of the 
Russian leather pocket-book whick he had discovered in 
Octave’s desk a moment before young Humbert burst into 
the room. In this pocket-book the General found some papers 
overrun with a small compressed handwriting, and a piece of 
vellum about four inches square, upon which was exquisitely 
sketched a pencil portrait of the Princess Labinski, 

The General stood as if petrified by the discovery he had 
made, but to this state of mind followed an attack of furious, 
passionate jealousy. How was it that he found a portrait 
of the Princess in the secret pocket-book of Octave de Saville ? 
Where did it come from? Who had sketched it? Who had 
given it to De Saville? Had his Prascovie, so religiously 
adored, descended from her heaven of love and besmirched 
herself with a vulgar intrigue? What infernal mockery was 


sick man’s 
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this? He, the husband,imprisoned in the body of the lover 
of this woman who, up to that moment, he had thought so 
good and pure. Was it possible that, after being her husband, 
he was to become her lover. Sarcastic metamorphosis ! Revers- 
ing their positions in a manner calculated to drive him, her 
husband, raving mad. 

These ideas buzzed tumultuously in the poor General’s head 
until he again felt that he was upon the point of going out of 
his mind. In fact, it required a supreme effort of will power 
to retain him in the mastery of his senses. 

Without paying any attention to John, who informed him 
that breakfast was ready, the General, with nervous trepida- 
tion, continued his examination of the secret pocket-book. 

The papers, previously mentioned, formed a sort of diary, 
from which the General soon gathered the tale of Octave’s 
hopeless love. 

“She will never love me,” the unfortunate young man had 
written during the course of his long tale of amorous agony. 
“By a word she has dissipated my dream; by a gesture she 
has broken the wings of my chimerical fancy. I know, un- 
happy man that I am, that paradise is closed to me and that 
I must for ever remain seated stupidly, helplessly, on its 
threshold. And yet I have not the strength to arise and 
bury myself in some desert or hide myself beneath the 
tumultuous Babel of mankind. 

“T should have killed myself long ago ; but, I remember that 
she breathes this air-in which we live. Why is it that | 
should be condemned to love the only woman who cannot 
love me? Others, who are said to be beautiful, smile upon 
me with their most tender smiles and seem to ask for an 
avowal which I cannot make. Oh, how happy He is !” 

The General did not read much of this diary; it was un- 
necessary to do so; he read enough, however, to feel ashamed 
of the suspicions which he had allowed to rush into his mind 
when he first discovered the portrait of his dearly beloved wife 
in Octave’s pocket-book. He understood that the beloved 
features, time after time touched and retouched upon the 
vellum by Octave’s pencil, were the result of the adoration 
from afar which the unhappy young man had bestowed upon 
his lovely model and that she was the madonna of his little 
mystic shrine before whom he bowed in hopeless despair. 

“ But,” muttered the General, furiously, “ suppose this man, 
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Octave, has made a compact with the devil vy which he has 
stolen my body in order to capture Prascovie’s love unawares, 
while he is inhabiting my form.” 

But the seeming utter impossibility of such a proceeding in 
this, the nineteenth century,soon made the General abandon 
this idea, though it caused him a considerable amount of 
additional worry. 

Trying to smile at his credulity, the General ate the cold 
breakfast which John, half an hour previously, had placed hot 
upon the table. 

The General then dressed himself, ordered Octave’s carriage 
and instructed the coachman to drive to the residence of Ava, 
the Indian physician. 

Olaf-de Saville could hardly control his rage when he finally 
confronted Ava in the latter's “ holy of holies.” 

At the sound of the General’s advancing footsteps, the 
mystic physician exclaimed :— 

“Oh, and so it is you, my dear M. Octave. I was upon the 
point of calling upon you. It is considered a good sign, when 
the sick person calls upon the doctor.” 

“Octave! Octave! Always Octave!” cried the General, 
furiously. “I shall go mad if this continues! ‘Then with his 
arms across lis breast, Olaf-de Saville gazed at Ava in a 
terribly fixed manner, and said :— 

“You know very well, Dr. Ava, that I am not Octave de 
Saville, and that | am General Olaf Labinski, For,in this dark 
apartment, in this infernal den, you, hist evening, stole my 
body by means of your Eastern sorcery.” 

At these words, Ava seemed to be convulsed with laughter, 
and he leaned back on the divan upon which he was sitting and 
held his sides as his whole frame appeared to shake with 
mirth. 

“Moderate your insulting laughter,” said the General, 
threateningly, “ or you may repent it ! I am speaking seriously.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it. Sorry to hear it,” replied the old 
physician, still laughing heartily, “ for it only shows that the 
hypochondria, for which | was treating you, is tuning into 
madness. I must change your treatmeut, that is all.” 

“You devil’s own doctor!” roared the General, advancing 
towards Ava, “1 don’t know what prevents me from strangling 
you !” 

Old Ava only smiled at the General's threat,and when the 
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latter approached near enough the Indian lightly touched him 
with his electric wand and Olaf-de Saville felt as if his right 
- arm had been shattered. 

“We have the means to reduce our patients to a state of 
tranquillity,” continued this eccentric scientist. “Go home, 
take a bath, it will do you good.” 

While uttering these last words, Ava fixed his eyes upon 
Olaf-de Saville in a cold, magnetic manner,and the unhappy 
General, already benumbed by the electric shock which he had 
received against his will, and weakly protesting, tottered from 
the old Indian’s presence and drove to the house of a celebrated 
physician who made a speciality of disorders of the brain. To 
this physician, Olaf-de Saville stated his case ; he claimed that 
he was not Octave de Saville,a dark, slender young man, but 
insisted that he was General, Prince Olaf Labinski, a stoutly- 
built, blonde soldier of Russia. Olaf-de Saville also gave this 
eminent authority an account of what he had seen at Ava’s 
residence on the previous evening and accused the old Indian 
of having stolen his body and placed his soul in the body of 
another person. 

But the eminent authority referred to only laughed at his 
visitor's statement, told him to come and pass a few weeks in 
his private “home for sick people,” and promised to have him 
in his proper senses within a reasonable time, assuring Olaf-de 
Saville that he was simply and purely suffering from a hallu- 
cination caused by temporary derangement of the mind. 

The General went away with a heavy heart, after promising 
to “ call again.” 

Upon his return to the De Saville residence, the General 
found among the papers on Octave’s table, the card sent by 
Princess Labinski, inviting the young man to call upon her, 
“With this talisman,” muttered the General, grimly, “I shall 
be able to see her.” 


(To be continued.) 





LOVE AND DEATH. 


Yes, I have loved thee, beauteous one 
And still my teardrops flow ; 

Nor love thee less, now thou art gone, 
Nor marvel that ’tis so. 


In life I loved thee, and I fain 
Would bless our Maker’s will, 

If He could give thee back again 
In life, to love thee still. 


But ’tis not from the tomb that wake 
These memories of mine ; 

1 loved thee only for thy sake ; 
Though, doubly now, divine ! 


Tis not fresh tears that wake my vow, 
Because that thou art dead ; 

I loved thy life, I love thee now ; 
For life alone is fled. 


O yet how oft is love deferred, 
When sunny beams are bright, 
Till, with the death-watch, it is heard 


Amidst the gloom of night ! 


Avaunt ! that love, then, which essays 


A requiem to be ; 


I'd rather turn a thousand ways 


Than have it offered me. 
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Love and Death. 





Bring me thine offering whilst the store 


Is welcome to mine eye ; 


Nor wait till death knocks at the door 


To wake thy memory. 


Ah, love is but a sorry thing, 
When, like the surging wave, 

It finds no spot whereon to cling 
Till pointed by the grave. 


For loving hearts the moments count 


When prattling children run ; 
As the horizon seems to mount 
To meet the setting sun, 


Or, as the hand of sympathy 
Attracts within its goal 

The treasure-bonds of life to be 
A network of the soul. 


Go, gather with the honey-bee, 
The fragrance of each flower ; 

Ah, tarry not to bring it me 
Whilst daylight gilds the hour. 


Turn not aside too long to waste 
The incense of thy breath, 

Lest thy reluctant hand, at last, 
Be turied aside by death ! 


Then grasp the hour ; for who shall tell 


How soon a voice may be 
Demanding that we say “ farewell 


To life—to love—and thee ! 


Vanguard, 














MR. STEAD AND THE PASSION PLAY. 


By ALFRED T. Story. 


W'S the world going to be saved by the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play, and by the version of 
the life of Christ which it presents? The question 
is suggested by reading Mr. Stead’s account of his 
visit to the Play, and the new enthusiasm for the 
religion of Christ evoked in him by the Ammergau 
rendering of the story. They are very curious reading these 
ecstatics of Mr. Stead over the new light cast upon the Gospel 
narrative by the dramatic representation of its mysteries by 
the Ober-Ammergau peasants. It is not wonderful that he 
should be deeply moved by the series of life-like scenes there 
presented to the eye and the mind of the spectator. No one— 
not even the most callous—can witness them without being 
strangely moved. So far as acting goes the performance is 
almost perfect. For the long hours while the actors are upon 
the stage they seem to be actually living the life they are 
depicting ; and their simple, heartfelt methods of enforcing the 
truths of the Divine story are such that they go straight to 
the heart, Their appeal to the emotions acts with the more 
potency and power because all those present have been prepared 
by years of education, and personal influence of the most 
intimate kind, to feel the full effect of all that is placed before 
them. They go expecting to be moved,and they are moved, 
deeply—much more deeply than they could be by mere 
preaching in our days, 

But, after all, the effect is merely that of a spectacle, of a 
play ; and it is doubtful if the working up of the feelings by 
such means, however deeply, is ever very lasting. The mere 
stirring of the fountain of tears is not a difficult matter, and 
is not a proof of deep conviction. Tears do not cleanse the 
heart, although they may do the eyes. Those who know the 
world best affirm that the worst people, the weakest, and the 
most insincere, weep the most and the readiest. Therefore the 
ry) 
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value of the Passion Play as a mere mover of the emotions is 
not great. Any well-played pathetic tale will affect an 
audience to tears and sobbing. But it is a question, and a 
question that has often been asked, in how far a tragic story 
powerfully represented upon the stage, tends to purify and 
elevate the affections. The question, as I say, has frequently 
been asked, but up to the present time it has never been 
satisfactorily answered. 

These remarks have been suggested because Mr. Stead, look- 
ing upon the pathetic sight of the two Maries—Mary the 
mother of Christ and Mary Magdalene—and having been deeply 
moved thereby, has been induced to fancy that there is more 
in these two figures for the transformation of the world than 
the world is aware of—the Protestant world at least. Mr. 
Stead’s conviction on this point is so strong—as are all his 
convictions while they last—that he seems to have come away 
from the Bavarian village with the idea that he has discovered 
a new revelation of the Gospel. It is perhaps only a passing 
film before the eyes, and may not matter much; at least it 
would not matter much if this were the vagary of an ordinary 
man; but when Mr. Stead puts forth his views with all the 
eloquence of which he is capable, and all the influence of his 
name and the popular magazine of which he has the control, 
the enunciation of such views is likely to cause pain and 
consternation to a great many earnest and well-meaning 
Protestants. Indeed, the publication of his views has already 
caused pain and consternation. And no wonder. For if 
Mr. Stead is now right, Protestantism hitherto has been all 
wrong. Protestantism has regarded the one chief and central 
figure of the Gospel narrative as the sole object of concern 
and worship. But, according to the new revelation—received 
at Ammergau in June, 1890—there are two other factors of 
equal, if not superior, importance in the machinery of Christi- 
anity. Let the reader judge for himself, or herself. Here 
is what Mr. Stead says: “ Protestantism that confines its gaze 
solely to the sublime central figure of the Gospel story 
walks with averted face past the beautiful group of the Holy 
Women. Because others have ignorantly worshipped, there- 
fore we must not even contemplate.” Surely Mr. Stead has 
allowed the emotion of the Ober-Ammergau Play to deceive 
him. Have we as Protestants gone “with averted face past 
the beautiful group of the Holy Women?” Or—to put the 
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question more correctly —“have we been less worthily influenced 
by the women whose names shine in the story of the Cross 
than those who have ignorantly worshipped”? Is woman 
valued more, or does she occupy a higher position, in those 
countries where a woman and a mother holds in the popular 
religion a position close by the side of Christ, than in Protestant 
countries? This, after all, is the real question, unless Mr. 
Stead wishes us to “ignorantly worship.” He would not 
have far to look to see that the comparison is in favour of 
the Protestants, although they still leave much to be desired in 
their treatment of women; at least one would think so when 
presumably Christian men can be so degraded as to enrich 
themselves by the labour of women working at starvation 
wages. In Bavaria, certainly, the country of the Passion 
Play, where the Virgin mother occupies a high place in the 
State religion, the women are not noted for their exceptional 
virtue. Indeed, if report be true,there have been Maries and 
Magdalenes on the Passion stage at Ober-Ammergau in whom 
chastity was not the strongest point. 

But this, it may be said,is not the question. Nor is it 
perhaps exactly ; although it presses very closely upon it. The 
question is whether Protestants have done well in not allowing 
the Virgin Mary to hide from their gaze the Divine figure of 
her Son. Mr. Stead seems to think they have not. For, after 
speaking of the “Holy Women,” from whom Protestants have 
averted the face, he goes on to say,—“ Let them look with dry 
eyes—if they can—upon the leave-taking at Bethany; and 
then, as the universal sob rises from thousands of gazers, they 
will realise, perhaps for the first time, how intense is the passion 
of sympathy which they have sealed up, how powerful the 
emotion to which they are forbidden to appeal.” As though 
the world were going to be saved, or transformed, by 
sympathy ! When the pathetic objects of misery and want in our 
streets—the victims of a civilisation that is utterly and abjectly 
selfish—cause a “universal sob,” then may we have some 
hope of salvation by sympathy. Meanwhile, it still seems as 
though it required a stronger motive, something more than a 
“pathetic figure” to transform the world. For Mr. Stead 
tells us that “the most pathetic figure in the Passion Play is . 
not Christ, but His mother. In Him there is also sublimity. 
She is purely pathetic. And after Mary the Mother, comes Mary 


the Magdalene.” In order to estimate the value of these sobs 
02 
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and tears over a “ pathetic figure,” Mr. Stead ought to have 
carried his mind back a few years, and contemplated again 
“the universal sob ” that rose from a million hearts over the 
“pathetic figure” of Jumbo, emigrated, to make a Yankee 
holiday. The knowledge of ten thousand children going to 
bed—or to sleep (which is not quite the same thing)—hungry, 
and of as many thousand women reduced to earn their living 
by the most shameful means, cannot be made to move to tears 
like the “pathos” of a Barnum who goes round the world 
with his tongue in his cheek, and is waited upon and belauded 
by obsequious editors and idle-squeezers of the poor. That 
is the saddest,if not the most pathetic sight in this world. 
And “ Protestantism has much leeway to make up ”—to use 
Mr. Stead’s words in another sense—so long as the figure of a 
millionaire, who has acquired his money by unscrupulous means, 
is the most worthy of admiration and worship. Nor will that 
leeway be made up, it seems to me, by the idealisation of a 
couple of feminine forms, but by the acceptance of that higher 
ideal of manhood presented by the Divine figure of Him who 
said, and still says: “ How hard it is for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Probably Mr. Stead holds much the same view; but if he 
does, then his words are open to misinterpretation, because, 
after saying :—“ Even in spite of all the obloquy of centuries of 
superstition, and of the consequent centuries of angry reaction 
against this abuse, these two women stand out against the 
gloom of the past radiant as the angels of God,and yet the 
true ideals of the womanhood of the world :”—after saying 
this, he proceeds as follows: “ Yes, this was the story that 
transformed the world! this, and no other.” These words, 
it is true, commence a new paragraph ; but they read so close 
upon the paragraph giving his views in regard to the position 
of the “ Holy Women,” that it is easy to mistake his meaning, 
and that it has been so mistaken there is plenty of evidence. 

To judge by Mr. Stead’s account of the Passion Play, and 
how it impressed him, one might suppose that the next thing 
we should hear from him is that he has gone over to the 
Church of Rome. This is the way in which he speaks of 
the performance. “ Besides enabling us to realise the story 
which transformed the world, ‘it enables us to understand the 
agency by which that story effected its beneficent revolution. 
I learned more of the inner secret of the Catholic Church in 
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Ober-Ammergau than ever I learned in Rome...... There 
condensed into eight hours and less, is the whole stock-in-trade 
of the Christian Church. It was in its effort to impress that 
story upon the hearts of men that there came into being all 
that is distinctively Roman. To teach truth by symbols, to 
speak through the eye as muchas the ear, to leave no gate of 
approach unsummoned by the bearer of the glad tidings of 
great joy, and, above all, in so doing, to use every human 
element of pathos, of tragedy,and of awe that can touch the 
heart or impress the imagination—that was the mission of 
the Church ”—(and with how much tragedy it deluged the 
Middle Ages we too well know, Mr. Stead)—* and as it got 
further and further afield, and had to do with ruder and ruder 
barbarians, the tendency grew to print it in still larger 
capitals.” Mr. Stead proceeds to tell us what some of those 
“capitals” were. “This it was (the life of Christ) which, 
to make visible, men carved in stone and built the Cathedral; 
and then, lest even the light of Heaven should come to the 
eye of man without bearing with it the Story of the Cross, 
they filled their church windows with stained glass, so that 
the sun should not shine without throwing into brighter relief 


the leading features of the wonder-working epic of His life 
and death. ...The cross, the nails, the lance have been built 
into the architecture of the world, often by the descendants 
of the men who crucified their Redeemer—not knowing what 
they did. For centuries Art was but an endless repetition 
in colour, or in stone, of the scenes we witnessed yesterday, 
or of incidents in lives which have been transformed to these 


scenes.” 

True, and the more they became a matter of Art—so it 
seems to us to-day—the less they became a reality in the life 
of the time. The more men repeated the Epic of Redemption 
in stone, in stained glass, or on canvas, the less influence it 
had upon action or conduct. It became, indeed,a story and 
nothing more. With the majority it is much the same to-day ; 
and “the more utterly we strip the story of the Passion of 
all supernatural significance, the more irresistibly comes back 
upon the mind the overwhelming significance” of the fact 
that the transformation of the world into what it should be 
will never be effected until men take as their ideal Him who 
said “ How hard it is for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Then, and not till then, will men assume the true 
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altitude and grandeur of men, and women the true beauty 
and strength of womanliness ; when it will be as impossible 
for “noble” women to flaunt themselves in jewels and rich 
attire while their humbler sisters sink in misery, or children 
cry for bread, or for men to grow rich by the sweating of the 
poor, as for ghouls in our days to make blood-baths of the 
young in order to preserve their youth and beauty. 


THE TEST OF TRIAL. 


The man whose mind 
Is colour blind 
Will often find 
Things so designed 
That he’s inclined 
To think mankind 
Have all combined 
To “ best ” him. 


Yet, he might know 
That is not so, 
For here below 
Men reap or mow 
Just what they sow ; 
Aud weal or woe 
But strikes its blow 
To test him. 


G. C. Boroughs. 





THE WEATHER PROBLEM 
No III. 


By HvuGH CLEMENTs. 


—_—:0:—. 


THE object of this series of papers is to show how Meteorologists and Scientific men 
have hitherto failed by considering the separate, instead of the combined effect of the 
moon’s phases, apses and nodes, upon the weather, and to point out from a study of 
lunar influence in the past how the weather of the future may be predicted, not only 
for years and months but even for days, as will be shown at the end of each article. 


AST month I attempted to show that the planets 
had little, if any appreciable effect upon the 
weather, that the influence of the earth was 
constant at all times and that the sun’s influence 
was constant annually, but varied from month 
to month and season to season. 

The planets, the earth and the sun, may therefore be dis- 
regarded as separate weather factors so that it is only 
necessary to confine our attention to the moon, the nearest 
body in space to the earth and having a powerful tidal effect 
thereon. 

In the last paper we saw that the moon moved rapidly 
in its orbit round the earth, and that its path in that orbit 
was continuously changing so that its attraction and tidal 
effect on the earth’s atmosphere was also likewise continually 
changing, giving us the changes of weather that are experienced 
in different parts of the world, 

Scientific men and astronomers know a great deal about 
the moon and its influence in the production of tides, but, inas- 
much as they have never been able to understand air tides 
and the laws controlling the movements of the air, they have 
(most of them) arrived at the conclusion that the moon has 
little if any effect upon the weather. 

At first sight and on a casual view of the matter these 
scientific men appear to have a great deal of evidence and facts 
in their favour. They studied the phases of the moon for 
fifty years and the result of their inquiry was that these phases 
had no effect upon the weather, If they took any particular 
phase happening at, say, any particular time of the day they 
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found that during these fifty years it would just be as often 
wet as dry, hot as cold, barometer high as low, and so forth. 

It might naturally have been expected that with any parti- 
cular phase happening at some particular hour of the day 
there might be either a preponderance of wet or drought, but it 
was not so. 

The idea held from the earliest times, and still popularly 
current, that the change of the moon had in some mysterious 
way an effect upon the weather, was therefore apparently 
untenable and erroneous, 

As scientific men, they could not go beyond the facts. The 
facts were apparently decidedly against the popular belief 
and the only conclusion that these scientists were able to draw 
was that the popular impression was altogether without any 
scientific basis upon which to rest. 

In the same way these scientific men found that when the 
moon was in Perigee or Apogee, it was as often bad as it 
was fine weather. It was, therefore,apparent to them that 
the apses of the moon had also no effect upon the weather. 
So far baulked, they tried the nodes of the moon as a last 
resort, and much to their chagrin and vexation they also 
found no apparent connection between the declination of the 
moon and the kind of weather. 

As, after all this trouble and research, these scicntists 
could find no connection whatever between the weather and 
the phases, apses, and nodes of the moon, and there being 
no other known lunar movements, they very reluctantly 
abandoned the study of the moon in connection with Meteor- 
ology. And so far as scientific, astronomical, and meteor- 
ological opinion is concerned there is a decided bias against 
all lunar influences upon the weather. The current systems 
of meteorology as practised not only in this but other countries 
do not take the slightest notice of the moon in making their 
forecasts. Their systems of weather predictions are presumed 
to be based on a study of cyclones, and anti-cyclones, and 
averages, but, notwithstanding all the accumulated stores of 
weather information that are in existence and, notwithstanding 
all the experience of experts who have been engaged in {fore- 
casting for years and years, it is now an impossibility to say 
with any certainty what the weather will be for two days in 
advance and very often even for one day, the meteorological 
office being only absolutely accurate in fifty per cent.of their 
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predictions for twenty-four hours in advance. As they are 
as often wrong as right it would appear that if they took heads 
or tails, they might get on as well,and if then it was a fine or 
a wet day, they always forecasted the succeeding day to be 
similar, it strikes me they would be more often correct. And 
to a great extent this appears to be the system pursued at the 
meteorological office ; wet to-day wet to-morrow, dry to-day 
dry to-morrow, and if during any year there was a long 
persistence of either wet or drought they would be right in 
much more than fifty per cent. of the cases. It is the un- 
settled weather that upsets them, wet to-day dry to-morrow, 
dry to-day wet to-morrow. One day there is every appear- 
ance of fine weather,next day and behold it is bad,and at 
another time there are indications of wet,and lo, it turns out 
to be a glorious day on the morrow. 

A great many people would not trouble and would be 
satisfied with twenty-four or forty-eight hours foreknowledge 
ot the weather, there are others again who would like to have 
« much longer notice of coming changes, and it would bea 
great boon to farmers and others if they could only for an 
absolute certainty know whether the coming season was going 
to be wet or fine so that they might make their arrangements 
accordingly. 

And as the present system of weather forecasting can give 
us no certain hope beyond two days and that as often wrong 
as right, it is surely time to inquire whether these Greenwich 
observers conducted their inquiry scientifically or pseudo- 
scientifically. 

When I commenced this inquiry many years ago I took 
scientific opinion upon trust and, like many others, believed 
as a matter of faith that the moon had no influence upon the 
weather. And as I made prolonged inquiries into the nature 
and effect of all other known and supposed causes, and found 
them wholly unable to account for either past or future weather 
changes at London, I was compelled by sheer force of circum- 
stances to turn my attention to a study of the connection 
between our meteorology and the moon’s motions. And I am 
very pleased as the result of my exertions for many years to 
find that I have from time to time as the inquiry proceeded 
become more and more convinced, until now I am absolutely 
certain that all weather changes are due to the moon and the 
moon alone. 
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By a very simple illustration I hope to be able to point out 
that the Greenwich observers did not conduct their inquiry 
as to the action of the moon on the weather upon a scientific 
basis. 

They took the phases, apses and nodes of the moon 
separately and because the weather did not harmonise with 
each singly they came to the extraordinary conclusion that 
none of these lunar movements had any effect upon the weather. 

What would you say of a scientific man, who, because a 
body struck by three forces simultaneously did not go in three 
different directions at the same time, said that each of the 
three forces had no effect in moving the body? If he was a 
scientific man you would naturally conclude that he was 
affected with temporary insanity and if he were not a scientific 
man you would put his assertion down to his ignorance. 

If we take, say, a billiard ball and strike it, it will go in the 
direction of the force with which it is struck, but if we strike 
it simultaneously with two forces each of which singly would 
send it in a certain direction, it is evident to the scientific man 
that the ball would not go either in the one direction or in 
the other but in the direction of the resultant force. 

Even an uneducated person would not believe that the ball 
could possibly go in two different directions at the same time, 
their experience being altogether against such a novel pheno- 
mena. But the Greenwich observers apparently expected 
that the weather so acted upon should go in two different 
directions simultaneously, and because it did not do so they 
concluded that the moon had no influence upon the weather. 

Now supposing the moon had only one motion in its orbit 
round the earth (there being no movements of apses or nodes) 
and that new moon and full moon always took place at the 
same time of the day and month, then it is natural to suppose 
that the weather would be similar during the year’s months 
compared with same month of other years. 

Now, still supposing that the moon had only one motion in 
its orbit but that new and full moon took place at different 
times of the day as they now do, it would presumably be 
found that the weather would vary with the time of day at 
which these changes recurred. But if we introduce another 
movement, by which, during each lunation the moon is either 
continually advancing or receding by nearly 2,000 miles a 
day, the weather that would correspond with that pertain- 
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ing to any particular time of the day would be considerably 
modified or altered. Again, supposing that at London it was 
always wet with a low barometer when the change of the moon 
took place at, say, 2 p.m., now if the moon was near and 
approaching at this time the air pressure would be less, and 
this wetness would be intensified ; but if the moon was remote 
from the earth and receding, the barometer would be higher, 
and there would be probably finer weather than usual. 

Again. if at another hour of the day, say 6 a.m. or 6 p.m., 
the barometer was usually high and the weather fine, this 
condition of the weather would be modified according as the 
moon was approaching or receding from the Earth at the time. 

It is, therefore, self-evident that the Greenwich observers 
could not reasonably and scientifically expect the weather to 
be similar at a given phase of the moon occurring at any 
particular time of the day when the moon at the same time 
might be moving away from the earth, whereas at another time 
it might be approaching. In order therefore to arrive at 
any satisfactory scientific result we must at least combine 
these two movements of the moon and observe what is the 
effect of their joint action. 

But presuming we do take into account the phases of 
the moon, occurring at different times of the day and the 
motions of the line of apsides whereby the moon is either 
approaching and getting nearest to us,at the time of Perigee, 
or receding from us and getting farthest away at the time of 
Apogee, the times of Apogee and Perigee happening from zero 
up to more than seven days interval from the time of the 
phases, there is still another movement of the moon that must 
be reckoned with, and that is the motion of the nodes whereby 
the moon may be overhead 10° nearer any given place, say 
London, at one time than at another. 

So that the declination of the moon or distance from the 
equator at the time of the phases and also at intermediate 
days must also be taken into account as well as the phases 
and apses. 

In fact, if we wish to interpret the weather rightly and 
scientifically we must at the same moment take into account 
all these movements of the moon, This the Greenwich 
observers and scientific men have never done; but I have 
done so,and I find that it will be possible with extreme care 
and fuller knowledge to satisfactorily forecast the weather. 
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At first some mistakes may be made, due to overlooking, 
or not giving sufficient weight to one of the factors that ought 
to enter into the calculation, but after a time, as experience 
is gained it will be possible to make out the general features 
of the weather a long time beforehand, if we take the corres- 
ponding synodical months of years at certain intervals when 
the differences between the incidence of phases and apses are 
similar, always making allowance for declination. 

For instance, taking lunations corresponding with that 
commencing the 18th of April, and terminating the 16th of 
May, 1890, for 1779, 1797, 1815, 1828, 1841, 1846, 1859, 1864, 
1872, and 1877, I found that in all these cases there was a 
depression on the 22nd day of each of these years correspond- 
ing to the 9th of May, 1890, so I felt justified in writing the 
Editors of various newspapers, etc., stating that there would 
be a depression on that date, and it was so. 

I have examined a great many of these barometric curves 
for the corresponding synodical months for many years and I 
have always found a considerable similarity such as will 
enable us to tell when depressions, etc., will take place. And 
as wind, temperature, rainfall, etc., seem to follow the barometric 
curve, it will, I opine, be possible to give approximately the 
general features of the weather of the future. 





Aaja 1990. 
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CANZONET. 
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Ah, lady, when I walk ‘neath evening skies, 

And spite of sorrow, joy that I am here, 

Viewing the beauty spreading ’fore mine eyes, 

So perfect and so full of fair design, 

’Tis thou who causest Nature’s voice to cheer, 

Tis thou who makest this great gladness mine ; 
For thou art ever near, 

Thou seemest in the air, 

Thou seemest everywhere ; 

‘Thou sure art by me when with footsteps slow, 

I tread the level field or upward go 

Among the round hills where sweet breezes blow— 
Thou aye art by my side, 

And yet betwixt us flows a dark and weltering tide. 


I see thine eyes’ soft light ; I hear thy voice ; 

I feel thy presence like the vernal airs 

That fan the brow and make the heart rejoice ; 

I know thy thoughts are with me hour by hour, 

And yet a pain still at my heart-strings tears 

And will not leave me howso fair the bower 

In which I sit with ears 

Attuned to every sound, 

To every note’s rebound, 

Or from the glassy lake or from the hill ; 

So doth thy image my rack’t bosom fill, 

And so ’twill be till death (breath. 
IJath calmed this weary heart and ta’en my lingering 


Will’t ever be that thou and I may walk 

Mid scenes like these, our souls from earthly dross 

All purified, and in calm joyance talk 

Of these sad years, then happily forepast, 

When tearful friends upon our corses toss 

The “ earth to earth ” that marks of earth our last ? 

Shall then the covering moss 

Hide all there is of us 

Or will be? Shall we thus 

End all the aims and all the hopes sublime 

That never left us through the halls of time ? 

Shall all so lowly end our thought to climb ? 

Ah, no, that cannot be— 

We still must live and love through all Eternity ! 
Tristram St. Martin. 














TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WooLLASTON WHITE. 


Author of “A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


HE interior of Mrs. Gerrard’s temporary abode 
might not, perhaps, have offered attractions to 
Pieter de Hooghe’s brush and palette, but it had, 
nevertheless, a certain degree of picturesqueness. 

The open hearth, where burned a brisk wood 
fire, was to the left of the doorway. A handsome 
dining-table, whose dimensions had been roughly curtailed to 
match present circumstances, was still inconveniently large, and 
had the air of elbowing its neighbours—the wooden benches 
over which Hal had nailed crimson cloth to hide their 
incongruity. 

A piano helped to form a screen to shut out the sleeping 
apartments ; a high wardrobe was placed as a corresponding 
wall of separation on the opposite side; ample curtains were 
draped over all cavities, and did duty instead of inner doors. 

A square of Brussels carpet was spread near the fire. Mrs. 
Gerrard really looked very much at her ease seated upon a 
cushioned lounge, so constructed as to be capable of fulfilling 
the double functions of chaise longue, or bath, as occasion might 
require. 

Hal had brought her walnut-wood work-table from the 
corner to which it was consigned during the day; he and his 
mother were absorbed in discussing a builder’s plan of a sub- 
stantial house laid out before them. 

Helen, with prettily-flushed cheeks, was smoothing linen, 
managing the hot irons with considerable dexterity in default 
of technical training. Jem, sitting near her, calmly continued 
to write, despite clinking irons and vigorous shakes. 
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His pen was occupied in describing the new country to their 
old friend in England, Edward Young, to whom the chief 
item of interest would be the news of his own truant son 
Leonard's appearance in New Zealand. 

Leonard’s latest inspiration was to push his way across 
overland from the east to the west coast of Canterbury. He 
was brimful of a scheme for developing its resources, and 
proposed to enrich himself and Mrs. Gerrard by the venture. 
His brief preparations were quickly made. Jem was the 
comrade he had invited to join him in the pioneering expedi- 
tion upon which they were shortly to start. 

“T think, Hal, this design and estimate are too ambitious 
for our means,” said Mrs. Gerrard, tapping the contractor's 
papers lightly as she spoke. “These rooms, with folding 
doors between, are grandly proportioned ; I shall be expected 
to entertain his Excellency, the Governor, when he visits this 
part of the island, if I build such a suite.” 

“Tt need not beall done at once; accept the plan, and have 
the ground floor finished. What a luxury it will be after 
living in this mousetrap! Complete the upper storey when 
Jem has made your fortune as well as his own.” 

Hearing his name, Jem glanced up. 

“Do not be beguiled, mother, into building a palace on 
any such shadowy foundation. If prosperity is to depend 
upon perseverance there is not the ghost of a chance of my 
ever enjoying it. I expect adversity administered with a 
leaden spoon to the end of my time !” 

“Poor old man! He has felt such a crushing weight of 
sorrow, his brow is already wrinkled; let me smooth out the 
crow’s feet,” laughed Helen, as she threw one arm round his 
neck, poising her flat iron over him ; while May twisted herself 
round on the music-stool to face the piano, and struck up a 
doleful ditty to which she sang, “ He never smiled again.” 

She paused to look back at Jem, expecting to see the merry 
smile that made his countenance so pleasant and had enough 
sweetness in it to mollify any amount of adversity; when 
another sound broke upon her ear. 

“Hush! What was that? Listen! It is a coo-ey ; there 
again !” 

In the dead stillness of the night came the faint, shrill, 
prolonged wail of the Australian bush-cry, “ Coo-o-ey !” 

“Some one lost in the swamp. Whoever it is must be 
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pretty well exhausted, if he has been there since dusk. No 
one but a fool or a madman would attempt to cross after 
dark,” Jem said, as he sprang to his feet. 

Opening the hut door, he bent to lay his ear to the ground, 
Maori-fashion, to find out whence came the sound. 

“Take the lantern, the night is pitch dark.” 

Ever equal to an emergency May had lighted, and held a 
stable-lantern towards him. “The poor creature will be 
cheered to see help coming.” 

“It was a woman’s voice,” murmured Helen, pale and shiver- 
ing,as the remembrance of Dr. Croker’s warning flashed into 
her brain. She stood watching the tall, slight figures of her 
two brothers till they disappeared into darkness, then, catch- 
ing her mother’s hand, she held it fast. 

“Come in darling, the air is too chilly for you, leave the 
boys to find out what is amiss; we shall hear all about it 
soon.” ‘ 

Mrs. Gerrard drew her gently into the hut, intending to 
return herself to observe the progress of the feeble spark of 
yellow light, which May’s eyes were eagerly following; but 
Helen never relaxed her nervous grasp. 

“T wish we had gone with them, mother, it would have been 
far better than remaining here in suspense.” 

Mrs. Gerrard saw that she must conceal her own anxiety in 
order to calm Helen, Calling her youngest daughter in, she 
shut the door, determined to wait patiently. The decision 
was taken not a moment too soon. 

It was Long Tom's powerful lungs that shook the air now, 
His utterance was remarkably thick as he shouted, “ Ring, ring 
de banjo, bing, bang de piano, I am comin’, sister Mary, to 
my cottage by de——Dis is my cottage by de sea.” He 
stopped before the hut waving both huge arms like the sails 
of a wind-mill towards it. 

Making a sign to impose silence on Helen, her mother seized 
a dinner-knife, and thrust it in at the top of the latch to 
prevent its being lifted, for there was no bolt or lock. 

May at the same moment blew out the candles; quick as 
thought she disappeared under the table to catch Juno’s 
muzzle and hold it tight in her little hands,to coax the dog's 
low growl from breaking into an angry bark. 

Long Tom’s heavy footsteps echoed nearer and nearer, till 
they sounded close to the door. Each anxious listener within 
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expected every moment that the frail screen would be broken 
down by weight of his gigantic frame ; when, with a drunken 
man’s abrupt transition from uproarious mirth to absurd gravity, 
he paused, and slowly muttered, “It’s no use knocking at de 
door. Let’s take another pull at de bottle.” 

This process was performed imperfectly, as in dragging his 
provision of whisky from a pocket, Long Tom allowed the 
cork to escape and the contents plentifully besprinkled mother 
earth instead of refreshing his inner man. 

With a smothered curse he reeled on. No doubt his lodging 
that night was on “de cold, cold ground,” but he was ac- 
customed to that, and generally managed to subside into a 
bed of high fern. 

Even in his cups he succeeded in steering clear of the rapu 
swamps, towards one of the largest of which we must follow 
Jem and Hal. 

They hurried rapidly along, their feet had grown almost as 
sensitive as a native’s to feel the tiny track, which threaded 
through wiry grass, interspersed by dense bushes of tu-tu, stiff 
fern, and smaller swamps, dry at this season of the year. 

They halted occasionally to listen for a sound to guide 
their course in the right direction, giving now and then a 
vigorous coo-ey in the hope of eliciting a response. 

“ By Jove, Hal, it is a woman; she is moaning now. Come 
on across country, this way; I think she is nearly done for, 
poor soul, Hold on, here we are! Where are you? Answer!” 
cried Jem, 

“Master Jem! Master Jem! save her, it’s little Katie what’s 
drowned in the river !” 

“Why, by heavens! it is Mother Thompson, the poor old 
girl must be raving! Katie went home all right with her 
father.” 

Both lads plunged into the water, holding the lantern high, 
searching among the peaty “nigger-heads” garnished with 
bunches of cutting grass, which abounded in the swamps. 

Hal espied what looked like the battered remains of Betsy’s 
neat straw bonnet lying amongst blades that crowned a 
“nigger-head.” Bringing the light to bear on it, he discovered 
the wretched woman, more dead than alive, standing above 
her waist in water, clasping the stem. Now that help had 
come, she seemed unable to welcome it, or to make another 
effort. 
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“We'll get her out of this first, and hear all about it 
afterwards.” 

Suiting their action to the word,they each took one of her 
arms—so rigidly locked round the “ nigger-head” that Jem 
found difficulty in loosening them-—they placed it round their 
shoulders, each passed an arm about her waist almost carrying 
her out between them. 

“ Master Hal, leave me, get little Katie.” 

* Where is she ?” 

“Tn the river.” 

With a groan Betsy would have sunk to the ground if the 
lads had not held her up ; urging her on with kind, encouraging 
words. They tried to learn the truth, but all their efforts 
were fruitless, she suffered herself to be half-lifted, half-dragged, 
to the hut, murmuring sometimes through her bloodless lips, 
“ Never no more.” 

The girls and their mother were peering through the dark- 
ness watching the light as it gradually approached. 

May, too impatient to wait, moved forward to meet it, till 
the group were within a few yards. 

“Get the blankets off my bed, May, lay them before the 
fire, ask mother to make a stiff glass of hot wine and water, 
brandy if it is to be had; don’t speak to poor Betsy yet, I 
believe the cold and fright have driven her crazy.” 

Mrs. Thompson was soon divested of dripping garments and 
tucked into bed, Helen and May administering restoratives, 

Mrs. Gerrard listening to all her sons could tell of the plight 
in which they had found her servant. 

“How did she get there? I saw the whole family start 
this evening as usual, Thompson walking in advance, Katie 
and the boy running on, stopping sometimes to pull down the 
long flax-stalks to drink honey from the flower. Betsy had 
not been so lackadaisical, I began to think she was reconciled 
to the life. What has happened? Where can the others be ?” 

“She is reviving, warmth has returned, perhaps she will now 
be able to explain.” 

They all stood round watching her. The woman raised 
herself slowly, her glazed, stony eyes seemed to be looking 
at some object far away, for she took no notice of those near. 

“ She is lying there at the bottom ; tie the rope on her, some 
of ye, we can pull her up so. Yes,she is no weight, is she ? 
Light as a feather is my little a ; but much too ventersonie. 
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Mother must hold her hand fast next time.” Opening her arms 
as if to receive her child, she clasped them on her bosom again, 
and lay back murmuring fond caressing words till she sank 
into profound slumber, 

“ At the first streak of light, we will go down to the river; 
there, depend upon it, is the scene of the tragedy, whatever 
it may be.” 

“ Do you think the Maoris have been at any foul play ?” Jem 
suggested. 

“These fellows? Not they ; they are harmless as children. 
Were we in the North Island, there might have been ground 
for suspicion on account of their animosity against whites, who, 
they declare, have robbed them of the land. They mean fight- 
ing rather than see it in the pakeha’s possession.” 

“Old Solomon, chief of the tribe here, told me that except 
for the pakeha, he and his people would be slaves to the 
Northerners. I feared he was going to show his kind feeling 
by an invitation to rub noses yesterday. He gave me a 
patronising nod as he repeated ‘de stranger is good—no good 
de Maori.’ ” 

“Cunning old blade! Savage as he is, he has found out 
how to insinuate himself into the pakeha’s good graces. We 
are all open to flattery.” 

“There are a lot of Solomon’s fellows encamped on the river 
bank, eel-fishing, laying in a stock for winter consumption, 
they may have had something to do with this night's business,” 
Jem was not altogether inclined to trust to the Maori chieftain’s 
protestation of friendship. 

“T wonder if any of them offered to rub noses with Mother 
Thompson !” 

He could not restrain his laughter, as imagination depicted 
3etsy flying shrieking away, leaving the Maori transfixed with 


astonishment at her terrified rejection of his national mode of 


showing civility. 

Hal glanced towards the inner portion of the hut, as a caution 
to his brother that mirth was inopportune. “The Maoris are 
not within half a mile of the bridge, more’s the pity ; if they 
had-been, Katie would not have been drowned,as I fear she 
is. They swim like frogs, and are as much at home in water.” 

* Not unlike them to look at,” added the other. 

Dawn of day saw the lads on their way to the river Avon, 
which the Thompsons had to cross to reach their own land. 
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All there was by way of a bridge was a tree thrown from 
bank to bank, flattened on the uppermost side, roughly chipped 
where it was too round to afford foothold. A few poles tied 
with strips of flax constituted the hand-rail. Habit, and the 
carelessness of childhood, had carried Katie over many times 
without the support of hand-rail, which she rarely touched, 
but to which her mother always clung to preserve her 
balance. 

Hal carried a coil of light rope, Jem was a good diver, 
between them they meant to find the child’s body, if it were 
there. 

There was no sign of her. 

Carefully they scrutinized the long ¢oi-toi on either bank, 
lifted and cut away bunches of phormium tenax, that grew in 
rank luxuriance, young leaves reaching ten and twelve feet in 
height ; those of maturer growth fell over into the stream, 
where an eddying current wrestled hard to detach them from 
tough, yellow roots, that stain like ochre. 

Farther down, the water separated, leaving an island covered 
with coarse vegetation, then went rushing noisily over shallows. 

Here shrubs of coromiko dipped in, refreshing their small, 
pointed, shining leaves ; hanging upon a twig was something 
that nature had not intended to grow there, 

It was a familiar object to the Gerrards’ eyes. 

Poor Katie’s little coloured bag, in which she kept her knit- 
ting. Jem tore off coat and boots, to swim till he stood upright 
in the shallows, then stooped to examine. 

There was no more of her—only the bag that danced on the 
surface, as if in mockery at the baffled, panting youth. 

He tied the strings firmer to the bush, and continued inves- 
tigation. No further proof was needed to convince him that 
Katie had fallen in. He determined not to leave the river till 
he had found her, 

Hal, whose faith in the integrity of Maoris was strong, walked 
quickly in the direction of their camp. He soon recognised 
the child’s father,coming hurriedly, with disordered, uneven 
strides, as if wearied out, yet impelled onward by dint of strong 
will, or necessity. His pace changed to a heavy, blundering 
trot, when he caught sight of his young master. 

“For the love of God, Master Hal, hev’ yer seen aught of 
my old woman and the little ’un ?” 

“We found your poor wife in the big rapu swamp, last 
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night, and took her back with us, but Katie is not there, we 
are looking for her.” 

“What!” The man’s voice rose almost toa shout. “ Along 
the river banks wi’ ropes ?” 

Hal gave the distressed father—who, by the way, had never 
shown much affection for his children—particulars of the state 
from which he and Jem had rescued the mother. He then 
asked—- 

“What have you been doing—how came you to separate 
from them ?” 

“ Look here, Master Hal, it were this way. Matthew Todd— 
him as settled to rent my land—com’d a purpose to meet me, 
and wanted me to go round to show him the boundary; he 
begins fencing to-morrow, and does not want the Government 
Surveyor kicking down his sod-fence, and tellin’ him he’s ‘ out 
of his line,’ just when half the work is done. So, says he, 
‘come on, and let’s know where we are afore I begin.’ Well, 
my missis with her maundering ways couldn’t walk no faster ; 
and Mat, he had to get to Christchurch after we had settled the 
business. So says I, I says, ‘ Betsy, you're not afeard to let 
Mat and me go on ahead?’ She snapped out something short 
and sharp, Mat,he gives me a tug, says he, ‘ bless your heart 
alive man, there’s atrack; she has nothing to do but follow 
her nose. Then, my boy Jack ups, and says, ‘ Feyther, if 
you was to blindfold me I could lead mother to our place. So 
‘im and me—that’s Mat and me—we made off brisk, and she 
never said us nay. 

“ When Mat and me parted, I went home ’spectin’ to find the 
old woman peaceful-like, with the children, and a kettle boiling 
for a sup o’ tea: Lord-a-mussy on us, Master Hal, not a soul! 
but Jack whimpering in a corner. I could not get him to say 
a word but ‘don’t give me a hidin’, feyther, don’t beat me. 

“ T coaxed him to tell where the others were. At last he spoke 
up. ‘I were a-pulling the flax leaves ’ says he, ‘ to make a whip, 
and when I had finished the lash and put in a lot of knots, the 
fern was so high I couldn’t see mother. I got frightened and 
ran on fast—never stopped to sail a flax-boat off the bridge— 
ran till I reached home—and—there was no mother—no Katie. 
Ho! I’m so hungry,’ says he.” 

“ Where is the boy now ?” asked Hal. 

“T gave him a lump of bread, and took him to a ship-mate 
ofmine. Heand his missis have got a section about a mile 
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from our own. She put Jack to bed wi’ her little ums. My 
mate was for coming to help me to find my wife, but his missis 
planted herself across the doorway. Says she,‘ No, neighbour, 
[ winna’ let him go, he’s all I’ve got in this lonesome place, I’d 
rather lose my life than lose him. I’m raal sorry for you in your 
trouble, but my man is all me and my five childer has to look 
to.’ Itrapesed through the night, but till morning broke I 
believe I went in a circle, the mist was so thick, I kept finding 
myself back at the surveyor’s pole with the big bit 0’ white rag 
atop.” 

“ Jem is looking for Katie, maybe it is not so bad as we think ; 
you had better come and see if your wife is sufficiently recovered 
to throw light on this disappearance.” 

When Betsy awoke from her heavy sleep, it had required 
all Mrs. Gerrard’s powers of persuasion and some exertion of 
authority to prevent her rushing forth,she knew not whither, 
prompted by desire to find her husband, to be scolded or 
consoled, she cared not which,so that she felt the relief of his 
presence. She upbraided herself for not having made greater 
efforts to keep up with him and his companion. 

“The sight of that man, Mat,made me real vexed, botherin’ 
about the dratted land, what’s been the cause of all our troubles. 
We would niver have left the old country if Thompson hadn’t 
been tempted by them Government acres, I was that cross, I 
thought it would do him no harm if he had to wait for his 
supper, so I took my time. Who could have thought iy little 
Katie would fall off the bridge! it was far more like to be me, 
Oh—I wish we'd gone together—her and me—maybe we'd 
have reached a better place than this, where there’s no rivers, 
nor swamps,nor Maoris,nor town sections,nor rural sections 
to plague and unsettle folks. The land’s worse than all the 
other evils put together ”—she went on passionately —* turning 
men’s heads, making them think they can be rich gentlemen 
instead of honest farm labourers.” 

“ Now listen to me.” Mrs. Gerrard’s eyes swam in tears— 
a certain experience of her own brought them welling up. 
Taking both the hard, brown hands into her own soft palms, 
she knelt down by the poor woman who sat in a low chair, 
rocking herself to and fro. 

“'These terrible troubles do not come to us by chance, we 
are in the hands of the All-wise; you must not grudge to Him 
what is Hisown. Would you detain little Katie in the world 
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which you find so weary, when she is invited to pass through 
the gates of death, to eternal joy? Try rather to follow her 
in spirit as the angels bear her, pure, lovely, imperishable, 
into the presence of the Creator.” 

Betsy became calmer as the sweet, low voice spoke on, 
opening to mental vision a picture, that for a time effaced the 
harrowing remembrance of little Katie, as she had last appeared 
—running lightly over the perilous bridge. When half way 
across, she had turned her bright face round suddenly to 
say, “ Mother, I'll come back for you—” the slip—the effort 
to recover balance—the splash—and the little hands thrown 
up for a moment, as the pitiless current whirled her away. 

The agonized, bewildered mother had then turned and fled, 
screaming wildly over the desolate waste for help. Of the 
subsequent period, till the young Gerrards found her, she could 
render no coherent account. 

A perceptible change was wrought upon both parents by the 
untimely death of their little one. Betsy was never afterwards 
heard to complain of the “ Tom-foolishness ” of coming out to 
New Zealand. She bore the difficulties of the first few years 
of colonial life with a fortitude and patience that astonished 
people who knew her before she sustained her loss. 

She never passed again over the spot where her darling had 
sunk, Matthew ‘odd became the purchaser of Thompson’s 
land, and in course of time raised a flourishing homestead 
upon that rugged ‘plain. 

Thompson had not been an unkind husband, although prone 
to treat Betsy’s repining with phlegmatic indifference ; but he 
showed a consideration for her comfort in after life which left 
her little to desire. It may here be mentioned that his honest 
industry was amply rewarded. As a wealthy farmer he gave 
employment to labourers in his turn. We shall doubtless hear 
more of him before my tale is ended. 

Jem recovered the child’s body after two day’s search ; it was 
some ‘listance below the bridge, lying close under the bank, 
caught among the coromiko bushes. Her features were so 
disfigured by the action of the water, he took care to have the 
roughly. built coffin fastened down before poor Betsy knew that 
her little Katie's remains were there. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“ TENDERLY HER BLUE EYES GLISTENED.” 


JEM and his Australian friend had a glorious morning for 
their start towards the West. At sunrise there was an unusual 
stir in the vicinity of the big hut. Some intuitive perception 
had brought a band of Maoris upon the scene, dropping in 
singly to watch proceedings at a respectful distance with keen 
curiosity. Their voices sounded musical in the clear atmos- 
phere,as in low tones they murmured satirical or appreciative 
comments upon all that went on around them, breaking occa- 
sionally into a soft gurgling laugh. 

Leonard Young had vaulted from the saddle, and stood 
bare-headed in the newly-risen sunlight, talking to Mrs. Gerrard 
and her girls, One arm was passed through his horse’s bridle 
rein. The other hand carelessly held a “ cabbage-tree hat,” 
with blue gauze veil twisted round it,an ornament, which in 
those days, was « la mode for a “ squatter.” 

Leonard’s head appeared to best advantage without adorn- 
ment, save that provided by nature. Perhaps he was quite 
conscious of the fact,as in spite of a protest from the ladies, 
he let the fresh, cool air play among his crisp curls, 

“Jem and I suit one anot4er admirably ; | have experience, 
he brings enthusiasm.” Leonard Young had reached the age 
of twenty-four, and sometimes affected to be dlasé. “I shall 
give Jem wholesome advice,and see that he is not rash in 
the rivers. He gives me in return the pleasure of his society, 
and the sound of his ringing voice over our camp fire. He 
sings as good a song as any fellow I ever met who was not 
a professional.” 

Mrs. Gerrard looked at the speaker with interest, an amused 
smile chasing away her expression of anxiety. 

“I think Jem very fortunate in his new friend, and though, 
of course,I should greatly prefer keeping my boy with us, 
it is better that he should satisfy his craving for adventure,’ 
than find nothing here to occupy him congenial to his taste.’ 

Her eyes followed Jem lovingly as he stood in the centre 
of a distant group, helping Leonard’s groom to strap pack- 
saddles firmly to the backs of the three animals destined to 
“arry provisions for the journey. ‘Two other horses were 
grazing unconcernedly while waiting for their riders. The neat 
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rolis of red blanket attached to each saddle pommel were 
effective bits of colour in the scene, and gave notice to all 
beholders that “camping out” would be the order of the 
nights. 

“Everything is done now, sir, ready for a start,” the man 
said, approaching Leonard. “ What's up with you now 2” 

The question was addressed to one of the pack-horses, in a 
change of tone that was comical, The animal, frightened by 
a tinkling of tin panikins slung across its withers, started 
forward to begin buck-jumping. Arching his back like an 
angry cat,and tucking his head viciously down between his 
forelegs, he executed a series of determined “ bucks,” or 
plunges, that set at naught Jem’s careful arrangement, and 
shot off the load by instalments in different directions, the tin 
mugs zomg last. 

No one could resist laughing but the servant, who, when he 
had succeeded in catching the bridle, jerked the horse’s mouth 
savagely, which made his master walk quickly up to say, 
“What are you about, Daft? Spoiling the brute’s temper, 
making it as bad as your own? I cannot see why you wanted 
to tie those tin things on to a half-broken colt, unless it was 
to prevent our start.” 

Daft was silent, but when Leonard turned his back, cast a 
glance of fierce resentment after him ; the allusion to his temper 
had evidently not pleased the man. 

“Td whip the life out of you, if you were mine,” he muttered 
sullenly,as he buckled the chin-strap, and proceeded to collect 
fragments of the pack, which, after all, had sustained little 
damage by falling among the clean “ tussock-grass.” 

“That man has a treacherous face,” said May,“I do not 
like him ; but, perhaps, he is a favourite of yours, Mr. Young, 
and—my opinion was not asked,” she added apologetically, a 
swift, sudden flush overspreading her cheeks. 

Leonard’s eyes rested upon her in surprised admiration, he 
had scarcely noticed her presence before, having confined his 
remarks to Mrs. Gerrard and Helen. “It is refreshing to 
meet some one who honestly says what she thinks. The man 
is no favourite of mine,though he is useful, being a clever 
hand with horses when he keeps his temper. But he is a 
sulky rascal if you cross him.” 

“ Has he been with you long?” Mrs. Gerrard inquired. 
“Years ago,he was a lad on my father’s estate. I once 
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ihrashed him, and though he richly deserved the chastisement, 
I believe he did not forget or forgive it; he ran away soon 
after. When I was leaving Australia to come here, imagine 
my astonishment to recognise his face. He was coolly occupy- 
ing himself among some horses I had put on board the vessel. 
He gave no explanation beyond saying that he had left an 
excellent situation in Paris, and had come to Australia to 
letter himself, He begged to accompany me, and here he is.” 

“ Do be careful, he has not forgotten or forgiven yet.” 

“You are not nervous on your brother Jem’s account, I 
hope? Set your mind at rest on the score of Daft’s behaviour. 
[ always make him keep his place. We two are surely a 
match for him.” 

“] fear more for you than for Jem,” replied May, again 
blushing, for the words sounded strange to her own ears 
“because,” she hastened to add,“ the groom owes you an old 
grudge, which I think he would like to pay off.” 

* Have you made a study of physiognomy? I shall be afraid 
if you can discern a man’s character by merely taking a cursory 
glance at him.” 

“On the contrary,” put in Helen, “fair words and looks 
take May completely; the prejudice against your servant is 
unaccountable ; she has not even spoken to him.” 

“No, but I have been waiching him,and if I were you, Mr 
Young, I should always make that man ride on before me, I 
should not feel at ease if he were behind, unless I had eyes in 
the back of my head.” 

“Tf you can furnish me with an extra pair by a stroke of 
magic, they shall be worn constantly on the trip; if not, I must 
take my chance.” 

Again Leonard’s eyes met’ May’s,as he gave a smiling little 
bow in her direction; again,the warm glow appeared in her 
delicate complexion. May felt it, wondering what there was in 
his glance that she should turn red whenever it chanced to 
fall upon her. What a goose he would think her! 

There was no time for speculation on that, or any subject 
just now. All was pronounced ready for a move, only adieux 
tobe made. Jem was anxious to cut these as short as possible, 
for, if truth must be told, his heart was full to overflowing now 
that the moment of parting had come. “ Mother, after ten 
days, look out for volumes of emoke coming over the range. 
We shall put a match into the fern on the other side and set 
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it ablaze for miles, then you will imow where we are, and that 
I am thinking of you.” 

Mrs. Gerrard remembered with a pang that she was no longer 
within reach of railways or electric telegraph—there was not 
even a mail coach, nor a garrulous old postman ; and what is 
more, there was no road for either to have travelled on. She 
must wait day after day, week after week, perhaps months, 
before she could know how it had gone with the wayfarers. 
In all probability the first news she would hear would be 
from their own lips—that is—if they returned to tell the 
tale. 

But this was a contingency to be crushed back out of sight 
in company with many others which were apt to present 
themselves to the imaginations of mothers and wives in those 
days of dangerous pioneering. 

The natives could give no information concerning the interior 
of their country: they seemed invariably to cling to the coasts. 
Of the wild, solitary mountain passes, of streams—forests— 
torrents and plain,lying between them and the West, they 
knew little, and cared less, Their wants were few. Fish and 
fernroot sufficed to the most ambitious spirit, the most fastidious 
epicure among them, I very much doubt whether their con- 
dition was improved when these frugal tastes were abandoned, 
when the passion of avarice was awakened by learning the 
value of money, and stimulated by greed of gain. 

Of downright continuous labour the Middle-Island Maori 
was incapable, 

His enterprise rarely carried him beyond compelling the 
women to scratch up an irregular plot of ground—deposit bits 
of potato therein—the fruits of which would in course of time 
be borne on the backs of the feminine part of the community, 
to the nearest market—each wife slouching humbly after her 
lord—as they walked in Indian file, bending under the load. 
Under no circumstances would he relieve her until, arrived at 
destination, he took his share of labour. That consisted in 
driving the hardest and best bargain possible with a purchaser, 
his eyes twinkling with cunning and apprehension, divided 
between fear of losing his customer,and inordinate desire for 
disproportionate profit. 

Meanwhile the burden-bearer would let herself down into a 
squatting position propped against her “kit” of potatoes, 
waiting till its fate—and her own—are decided, for should there 
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be no deal, she must rise to her feet to plod wearily on till the 
potatoes are disposed of, 

“ I feel quite envious of Jem ; how blest he is in the knowledge 
that loving eyes are watching for his beacon,” said a voice 
close to May’s side. But poor May’s eyes were blinded with 
tears, so if Leonard Young meant to make her raise them to 
his face he was disappointed. 

“ Good-bye, May-queenie,” Jem said cheerily ; then his voice, 
with a slight quiver lapsed into silence, as his pet sister buried 
her face on his breast, sobbing audibly, Helen came forward 
to disengage her tenderly from Jem’s encircling arm, and sub- 
stituted her own. ‘The sisters stood thus till the party 
mounted and rode away, Jem waving his hat, his companion 
vracefully bowing to the group of ladies, holding his high as 
he did so. 

Not to make the story too long, we must pass over some of 
the carly—and to most people uninteresting—years, during 
which the colony emerged from the chrysalis state into a 
condition of prosperous civilization, Mrs. Gerrard’s anxiety 
was that her girls should lose no time in resuming their studies, 
She found competent persons, glad to undertake their direction, 
and so well discharged the duty that Helen and May at twenty, 
and eighteen, were as well-informed girls as one would wish 


to meet, (To be continued.) 


THE BRAVO'’S “SONG OF THE SEA.” 


A spanking breeze and a flowing sail : 
The world before my prow ; 
’ 


What voice dare whisper through the gale 
That I’m not monarch now ! 


Of storms and dangers who shall reck— 
Or that the billows fling 

Their rudest waves upon the deck 
Where I am lord and king ! 


Let breakers roar or winds be heard, 
Or storm fiends track the way ; 
Quick to the helm—lI’ve but one word— 
One word for all—OBEY ! 
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Up with the broadsheet to the main ; 
Let the proud banner fly ; 

Let thunders rend the clouds in twain, 
And lightnings flash the sky ; 


3ut what shall stay the bravo’s hand, 
Or curb his iron will ? 

The wave that breaks upon the strand 
Lives all a giant still ! 


Then comrades—to the wide, wide sea ; 
What matters who shall stay, 
Whilst we ride onward joyously, 
Upon the wave away ! 


Who cares where churl or coward finds 
His cherished joys of home ? 

Our lullaby comes from the winds ; 
Our kisses from the foam. 


With a sturdy hand and a starboard helm ; 
And hearts all bounding free, 

We know no name for home or realm ; 
Ours is upon the sea ! 


Go, Craven, put thy tears aside ; 


Climb to the topmast high ; 


Hail earth and sea, and wave and tide, 
And laugh with the joyous sky ! 


Shout, Ho! to the voice of the surging Deep, 
As the waves swing to and fro ;— 

And rock on their crests whilst the syrens sleep 
Down deep in the caves below. 


Then Hurrah and away ! for our bark shall fly— 
Away o’er the world of blue ; 

Three cheers for our flagons, all foaming high— 
Three cheers for our gallant crew ! 


But hark, the sound of the evening gun 
Comes booming o’er the sea, 

Landsmen—good night—low sinks the sun— 
Sweetheart, good night to thee ! 





THE LONDON ROWING CLUB. 


HIS Club was founded in 1856, previous to which 
year there existed no strong rowing organisation 
on the Thames, so that the races at Henley were 
practically monopolised by the Universities. 
There were, however, several small clubs, and 
the idea of uniting them into one great society 

under the title of the London Rowing Club was conceived and 
carried out by Mr. Frank Playford, Senior, a well-known 
oarsman, who had at that time retired from active rowing. 
He had the assistance of such well-known men as Mr. A. 
Casamajor, Mr. J. Nottidge, Mr. H. H. Playford and others, 
The London Rowing Club could not compete at Henley in 
1856, because they had not a year’s status before the regatta, 
as required by the rules,but in the following year the Club 
won the Grand Challenge cup by half a length from Oxford, 
the University crew breaking an oar. In 1858 Cambridge 
revenged her sister University by defeating the London 
combination, but in 1859 London beat both Oxford and 
Cambridge. Since then the Club has enjoyed a life of growing 
prosperity and though, until the present year, it has not been 
very successful in the principal contests of the Thames, the 
number of its members has increased, and there is a good 
prospect that among its younger recruits will be found men 
capable of maintaining the high reputation that the Club has 
won in the’ past and continues to hold to-day. 

The presidency of the Club is now held by the Earl of 
Londesborough, a nobleman who is much interested in rowing, 
as well as in other outdoor sports. 

The object of the London Rowing Club is the encourage- 
ment of rowing on the River Thames. So at least the official 
publications of the Club profess, and no doubt some of the 
members really desire to see the pastime more frequently 
practised. 

“But a good wine needs no bush,” and those who have 
observed the crowded state of the river on a Saturday after- 
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noon or Bank Holiday in the summer may very well come to 
the conclusion that not much encouragement is needed to 
induce young men to row on the Thames. If, indeed, the 
London Rowing Club could manage to persuade some of them 
to stay at home it would be conferring a real benefit on the 
community. 

But much as the Committee of the London Rowing Club 
may desire to encourage rowing on the Thames, they are still 
more anxious to encourage racing among: their le te rs. And 
this, be it observed, is only a means toanend, Whatever may 
be the ostensible object of the club, the real aim of its existence, 
the desire that is implanted most deeply in the stalwart breasts 
of all its members is to win the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley. 
Towards this end, all the efforts of the Club are directed. For 
this purpose the Captain of the Club is on the towpath both 
in winter and summer, continually watching the members at 
their work, so that he may be able to select the eight champions 
best qualified to represent the Club in the contest for the 
chief prize of the year. An exceptionally good crew has 
. been got together this year and this “Blue Ribbon of the 
River” has been easily won. The Sportsman thus speaks of 
the final heat in this interesting contest. The two crews, 
Brasenose College and the London Rowing Club, were— 


“(Got off to an excellent start, both striking 21 for thirty 
seconds and 41 for the minute, but after the first few strokes 
London, putting more power into their work and rowing the 
longer of the uwo, gradually forced their Phelps craft to the 
front, and leaving the Island there was a difference of close 
upon half a length. Thence maintaining a long and even 
stroke the leaders increased their advantage to three-quarters 
of a length at the quarter mile post, both having dropped to 
38, which average was adhered to pretty well all through. 
Irom here Brasenose put in all they knew, but, although the y 
succeeded in holding their own for some ‘little distance, the 
Oxonians could not gain an inch, London still showing the 
way by three-quarters of a length at the Rectory and the 
same up to Fawley, which was reached in 3min, 21sec. 
Brasenose now dropped to 36, and several in the boat com- 
mencing to tire, London without quickening began to add to 
their lead, drawing clear off the Big Wood. Thence James 
kept at the same long yet lively stroke that he began with, 
and despite all the efforts of Brasenose, London ultimately 
won their first Grand since 1884 by a length and three-quarters 
in the good time of 7min. 44sec. The losers had had quite 
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enough of it at the finish, but London were comparatively 
fresh.” 
The following are the names and weights of the winning 
crew :— 
st tb st ib 
M. W. Mossop (bow)... 10 R. S. Farran.........12 0 
H. W. Reeves .......00... 11 k. 8. Bradshaw ...... 13 8 
F. E. Coulson ............ 12 G. B. James (stroke) 10 13 
J. Baker ....cccccccccscecee 12 W. F. Sheard (cox).... 8 0 
A. G. Aldous ............ 13 


It is the ambition of every active member to be selected for 
the Grand Challenge Eight, and with this end in view young 
athletes go into training early in the year and engage in 
competitions among themselves, such as Trial Eights and other 
races, while bitter East winds are sweeping the river between 
Chiswick and Putney. No effort is too great for the men, if 
they are only rewarded in the end with a seat in one of the 
Henley crews. 

The London Rowing Club has permission from the Thames 
Conservancy to ride two horses along the towpath for the 
purpose of coaching their Henley crews, so that any summer 
evening between Putney and Chiswick the racing crews may 
be seen at practice, apparently rowing for their lives, while 
desperate men on horseback and afoot are vociferating at 
them from the towpath. 

The life of a “ coach,” like that of a policeman, is not entirely 
a happy one. The coaches are experienced oarsmen, who 
have been through the mill themselves, and whose racing 
days for the most part are over. Perhaps some young oarsmen, 
while enduring the ruthless tyranny of the coach, console them- 
selves with the thought that some day they may in like 
manner have the satisfaction of ordering a crew of juniors, of 
finding fault with their best efforts,and of laughing at the 
supposed “finish” of their style. The strictest discipline, 
however, is absolutely necessary, in order that the utmost 
speed may be got out of a boat, with the least expenditure 
of strength, and juniors do not always sufficiently appreciate 
the efforts of the coach for their improvement. His task is 
indeed a thankless one. If the crew that he is training win 
their race, it is by force of their own merit, and if they lose, the 
blume is his. 

Couches, therefore, it may be assumed, in spite of the forci- 

Q 
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bility of their admonitions to their crews, are a self-sacrificing 
race of beings. Take for instance, the coach of one of the 
best Eights that competed at Henley. He rides along the 
towpath every evening to watch his men at practice, and while 
he observes all the slightest peculiarites in the style of each 
of the crew, he directs them in commanding and sometimes 
even in imploring tones to improve their rowing. He 
frequently eats with them, and takes care that they have 
only wholesome food, such as is likely, combined with proper 
exercise, to develop their muscles. He makes them give up 
smoking from the time they commence training. After dinner 
he usually takes them for walks, (though sometimes indeed 
they are allowed to go by themselves) and then he sends them 
off to rest early in the club bedrooms. He is in a continuous 
state of anxiety lest any of them should take a chill or lose 
his appetite. No one knows how much mental torture they 
may cause him during the six weeks of strict training that 
precede Henley, but he has at least, the satisfaction of seeing 
them in good condition and making rapid improvement under 
his guidance. 

All the hopes of the London Rowing Club are centred in 
the first Eight. Will they win the Grand or not? That 
is the great question. They are to row in a new boat, which, 
it is hoped, will prove to be of such fast build that one 
would almost back it to move against the stream of its own 
accord without propulsion. It is to be fitted with all the 
most modern improvements, so that nothing the boat-builder’s 
art can do will be left undone. The London Club has 
been very unlucky at Henley lately, but they have now 
good prospects of retrieving their past ill-fortune. They 
have plenty of new blood in the club, big young athletes, 
from whom great things are expected. The old hands who 
have done battle for the club over and over again cannot 
always be expected to win. Many of them have now given 
up active rowing, and it is satisfactory to find that young men 
are coming forward who can adequately fill their places. The 
Universities, of course, have a great advantage over the 
London Club, inasmuch as they get their oarsmen ready made 
from Eton, Radley, and other Colleges, while the Metropolitan 
Club kas to make its own. London, however, can now boast of 
having won the Grand Challenge Cup twelve times, and the 
“Stewards Fours,” a race only second in importance to the 
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Grand, fourteen times. Now they have carried off the 
“Thames Laurels” for 1890, it is hoped that they may hold 
“the head of the river” for some years to come. 

Soon after the decision of the trial races, which take place 
early in the summer, the captain arranges the crews that are 
to enter the races at Henley. The selection of the men, of 
course, may give rise to some heart burnings and jealousy. 
Young men of promise who have only just joined the club are 
sometimes chosen and old hands left out. But when only two 
eights and two fours are required, it is obvious that several 
good men must be disappointed. The captain exercises his 
discretion impartially, and as it is impossible to please every- 
one, he has to content himself with the consciousness that 
he has acted for the best interests of the club, Early in 
May the London Rowing Club begins to assume a busy aspect. 
The members are mostly engaged in business in the city, 
and about six o’clock they begin to arrive at Putney in their 
tall hats and black coats. These garments are quickly 
exchanged for white flannels. Crews are madeup. Eights 
and fours are rapidly launched, and the men, who are to take 
part in the races,are soon at work in charge of their coaches. 
Others go out for practice alone in sculling boats, and some 
of the members, who do not take part in, or have given up 
active rowing, assemble in the comfortable and spacious club 
room over the boat-house to watch the crews and discuss their 
prospects for Henley. 

The club has now 630 members, the most that it bas ever 
numbered, It is organised on the mutual principle, each of 
the members being a shareholder in the “ London Boathouse 
Company, Limited,” as it is called. The present premises 
were built in 1871, when the club first formed itself into a 
company and issued 334 five per cent. debentures of £5 each, 
the last of which will be paid off this year. Previously the 
club had its headquarters at the Star and Garter, the boats 
being housed in a shed on the site of the present club- 
house. 

The present building is in every way suited to the require- 
ments of the club. On the ground floor there is a spacious 
boat-house where a large number of racing boats are stored, 
the majority of which belong to the club, while others are the 
private property of members. (m che floor above this are the 
club room, the dining room, the crmmittee room, the refresh 
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ment bar, and the offices. These rooms are decorated with 
many interesting paintings, engravings, and photographs, 
representing celebrated oarsmen, grand challenge crews, and 
scenes on the river. They are usually crowded. with members 
on summer evenings, for it is pleasant enough after a day’s 
work in the dusty city, even though one does not go in for 
racing, to dine in an elegant room overlooking the river, and 
to indulge in rowing gossip with one’s fellow members. 

In the winter, dinners and smoking concerts are frequently 
held here, and they are usually well-attended, for the members 
like to meet in a social way during the dull days. 

The roof, commanding a very extended view of the river, 
is arranged as a kind of grandstand, capable of accommodating 
over a hundred persons, and is always thronged on such 
occasions as the University Boat Race and other important 
contests, There are also thirteen bedrooms, which are let 
to members at a very small cost, and there are commodious 
dressing rooms and bath rooms, where oarsmen usually indulge 
in a douche after returning from] practice. 

Although the Regatta at Henley is the most important 
of the year,and the one to which members of the London 
Rowing Club, in common with other oarsmen all over the 
Thames, devote most attention, there are other regattas 
notably Marlow, Kingston, Moulsey, Reading, and Walton— 
at which they also enter for races. There is the Metropolitan 
Amateur Regatta, which is held under the auspices of the 
L.R.C., and the regatta of the London Rowing Club itself. 
It follows, therefore, that the racing members have to be more 
or less in training throughout the whole of the season. Asa 
rule,men of strong constitution find themselves benefited by 
the training régime. Sometimes there are breakdowns, but 
only in the case of those who are not perfectly sound. Youths 
who are in any way delicate, in fact, had better avoid training 
altogether. 

The Regatta of the London Rowing Club takes place in 
October, when the race for the L.R.C. coat and badge, and 
the freedom of the Thames is held for the benefit of water- 
men’s apprentices, some twelve to sixteen of whom ugually 
enter. The London Rowing Club presents the winner with 
a blue coat trimmed with white (the club colours) and with a 
silver badge. The club also pays the fees to the Watermen 
and Lightermen’s Company necessary to obtain for him the 
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freedom of the Thames, for without this no person can work 
as a waterman on the river. 

The energies of the London Rowing Club will this year be 
directed towards a new venture, namely, the National Regatta, 
the idea of which originated among the members of the club, 
and afterwards took a concrete form at a meeting held at 


the Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. 


The superiority of Americans and Colonials over English 
professional scullers has long been a source of regret among 
rowing men and it is with a view to bringing forward an 
oarsman capable of winning the Championship of the World 
that the National Regatta has been instituted. The regatta 
will be held this month and the experiment, which has received 
the support of all the leading amateur rowing organisations 
throughout the kingdom, will be continued for three years as 
it is not expected that a champion sculler can be developed 
all at once. 

Undoubtedly the London Rowing Club owes its present 
high position in a great measure to the efforts of Mr. F. 8. 
Gulston, familiarly known as “Old Gully,” who was captain 
of the club from 1869 to 1879. Mr. Gulston, from his practical 
and comprehensive knowledge of oarsmanship, was able to 
introduce many improvements and to abolish several mistaken 
theories by which boat racing was hampered. He rowed at 
Henley regularly for ten years and assisted his club in winning 
the Grand, the Stewards Four and the Goblets many times. 
In conjunction with Messrs. Close, Long, and Stout he defeated 
the Atalanta Boat Club of New York which sent four champions 
to try conclusions with the London Rowing Club on the Thames 
in 1872. Four years later, Mr. Gulston’s crew defeated the 
Frankfort Rowing Club Four and in the same year with three 
other members of the London Rowing Club, he took part in 
the Philadelphia Regatta. The London men were on this 
occasion defeated in consequence of a foul, but were so dis- 
satisfied with the umpire’s decision that they withdrew from 
all other races at the meeting. 
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THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


By CHARLES J. WARD, M.A. 


—:0:— 


ILLIAM BOYD CARPEN'TER—scholar, preacher, 
author, and bishop—was born in Liverpool in the 
year 1841. His father was vicar of St. Michael’s 
in that city, and, like his mother, of Irish nation- 
ality. Some clever people are able to distinguish 

: “an Irish flavour” in the bishop’s utterances, 
said to impart “ a certain richness and rotundity” to the 
tones of his eloquent voice. I should be as ready as any one 
to acknowledge the charm, in a cultured Irishman, of “ the 
slightest suspicion of the brogue,” and as quick as most people 
to detect it, but I must acknowledge it has quite escaped me 
in the speech, private or public, of the Bishop of Ripon. In 
Lord Ashbourne’s case, for example, I have known English 
people to be quite attracted by the distinctly Irish modifica- 
tions of accentuation and emphasis ; but I cannot consider the 
“ excessive accent ” of certain Parnellite members of the House 
of Commons any real gain to themselves and their cause either 
in this country or in Ireland. “All Irishmen are eloquent,” 
said the late Dean Edwards, who was an orator himself, and 
the Bishop is undoubtedly Irish. His whole training, however, 
has been English,and alike in his conception and performance 
of work the influence of his English surroundings never ceases 
to be felt. Soon after he became a bishop, he expressed the 
hope that he might prove, at all events, “a Working Carpenter,” 
and he certainly has never been an idle one. 

From the Royal Institution, Liverpool, where the Rev. 
Dawson Turner was Principal, he passed to St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree (Senior 
Optime) in 1864, proceeding to the higher degree of M.A. in 
1867. In 1864, he was ordained by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Longley) for the curacy of Maidstone. The 
Primate had himself been Bishop of Ripon—the first appointed 
to that See under an Act passed in 1836—and was from thence 
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translated to Durham, afterwards to York, and finally to 
Canterbury. One has sometimes heard of a prelate almost 
ruined through promotion, the personal expense of entering 
upon each successive episcopate being very considerable. Dr. 
Longley may have been the man, and one is glad to think 
that he must have valued the honour more than the emolument 
of each new dignity. That any man could be equally well 
adapted for Ripon, Durham, York, and Canterbury is sufficiently 
remarkable; but that this one man should be better adapted 
than any other clergyman in England for each and all of 
these four posts as they fell vacant is somewhat astounding. 
Our surprise may be due to the fact that there has been a 
large advance in our notions of ecclesiastical propriety 
during the past half century. Mr. Carpenter also served 
the curacies of St. Paul’s, Clapham, and of Holy Trinity, Lee, 
and in 1870 became vicar of St. James’, Holloway. He held 
this incumbency for nine years, faithfully and diligently 
employing himself in pastoral work, and gradually advan- 
cing to the position which admirers now claim for him— 
the honourable distinction of being the best preacher in the 
Church of England. Bishop Magee, another Irishman, is 
sometimes said to have stronger claims to this distinction, 
and the great though dissimilar merits of Canon Liddon and 
Archdeacon Farrar are never forgotten by a grateful public. 
The palm will be awarded to one or other according to 
individual predilection, whereas, strictly, it ought to be awarded 
on the ground of what really constitutes a great preacher. The 
intellectual oratory of Bishop Magee, the useful oratory of 
Canon Liddon, the ornamental oratory of Archdeacon Farrar, 
all are charming in their way; however, the intellectual, the 
useful, and the ornamental are happily mingled in the greatest 
efforts of the Bishop of Ripon, and there is added withal the 
special and irresistible fascination of his own personality and 
genius. Isuppose no men in the world can preach from 
manuscript as some English clergymen can do it, and, for my 
own part,I have long considered Dr. Liddon and Dr. Farrar 
the greatest exponents of this singular gift. But is the 
very best that can be attained in this way, the attainment of 
a great preacher? Is not written oratory somewhat of a con- 
tradiction in terms? Cicero wrote his speeches,and Cicero 
was certainly an orator, Yes; but he did not read them— 
probably, could not have done so very effectively—the point 
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in which Dr. Liddon and Dr. Farrar are superior to Cicero. 
He prepared them and “delivered” them, the immemorial 
practice of the orator, the point in which the Bishop of Ripon 
would resemble Cicero. The men, like Lord Chatham, who 
are really greatest in strictly ertempore efforts are too few to be 
taken into account, though here Bishop Magee would certainly 
surpass all others. He never,as I hear, writes a sermon out 
fully, and, whatever notes he may have prepared, many of his 
best sayings must be evolved on the “spur of the moment.” 
Iremember that Bishop Magee, in the introduction to “The 
Gospel and the Age,” lays it down that a sermon must be an 
essay or a speech; if this be so, reading from manuscript— 
however effectively accomplished, and even whilst preferable, 
for the most part, to the speech sermon one hears—is incom- 
patible with the standard of really “great preaching.” The 
essay-sermon is often the most useful both at the time and 
for later study in printed form. Not only so, but often 
enough what one hears spoken with pleasure and profit he 
cannot read later with one or the other. All this is true, 
but beside the mark; for, surely, when we are judging a 
great preacher, and not a great essayist, we have to consider 
his influence in the pulpit, not in the study—in public, not in 
private ; and, besides, both Bishop Magee and Bishop Carpenter 
are instances of orators whose sermons are good to hear and 
even better to read. It isa matter of common regret that 
we have not,in book form,a great deal more from both men. 
Bishop Magee, when recovering from a severe illness, corrected 
reporters’ notes of some sixteen or twenty of his sermons, 
and otherwise we should be almost wholly without any per- 
manent gain from his magnificent orations. We are even 
more at the mercy of Bishop Boyd Carpenter, for he speaks 
so rapidly as to be (what few men are) almost independent 
of the reporters, and he has published scarcely any of his 
sermons. 

But, with these discussions by the way, I am detained 
from my special duty—a biographical sketch. Many events 
of interest are scattered through these nine years at St. James,’ 
Holloway, a period in which it was most clearly demonstrated 
that a great preacher might be also a man endeared to his 
people by pastoral gifts of the rarest quality. It may seem 
trivia] to mention amongst incidents of this period the publi- 
cation of “The District Visitor’s Companion,” but I here allude 
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to it with a purpose. In its own way it is an admirable 
little book, its mere composition is stamped by the elegance 
of thought and diction never absent from any writing by the 
same author. But, small and unpretentious as it is, the 
book shows us the practical side of the Bishop’s mind, and 
its real value is found in this—that it sums up counsel and 
instruction founded upon actual and extensive experience in 
ministerial work ; it displays as accurate a knowledge of the 
visitor as of the visited; it brings out the weak as well as 
the strong points in the voluntary work of the laity, and 
shows at once the lines to be avoided and the lines to be 
followed by those who would help, 1ather than hinder, in 
ministering to the spiritual and temporal wants of the people. 
Clergymen who are industrious in their parishes and idle in their 
studies, who sometimes from choice and sometimes from 
necessity cultivate but one side of the pastoral character, are 
often prone to the mere “cant” of asserting that a man who 
is a worker is not a preacher, and that a preacher is not a 
worker. ‘To say nothing of the absurd assumption that preach- 
ing is not to be dignified with the name of work—a_ natural 
mistake, after all, in the case of persons without experience 
of the arduous toil and study which must be united to natural 
gifts to make a preacher—it still remains true that the best 
parish workers ought to be the best preachers, and when this 
is not the case the explanation is to be found in that one- 
sided development of the pastoral character already mentioned. 
In an age like this, when pulpit power is a prime necessity 
of the times, it angers one to hear our few really eminent 
men sometimes spoken of as “mere preachers,” as though 
their most valuable and exceptional gifts were the ordinary 
stock-in-trade of every clergyman. At a late Congress, the 
sishop of Wakefield was excusing the “ poor preaching ” which 
is still so sadly common, and he made us all laugh by 
adding: “We cannot all be orators—fancy twenty thousand 
orators in the country!” The Bishop and the country need 
not to be at all alarmed; the proportion of orators in these 
twenty thousand divines maintains a decent and moderate 
uverage-which is entirely reassuring; there is still ample 
margin for devout gratitude to Providence for any really 
gifted preacher who is sent amongst us. 

In 1871, the vicar of St. James’s, Holloway, published 
“Thoughts on Prayer ;” in 1872, “ Footprints of the Saviour;” 
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in 1874 “ Heart Healing ;” in 1876 “ Prophets of Christendom.” 
The year 1879 was marked by a multitude of incidents in a 
distinguished career. Mr. Carpenter (who had been Select 
Preacher at Cambridge in 1875 and 1877) was this year 
Hulsean Lecturer; he also published “ Narcissus,” and made 
a memorable contribution to Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures; he was appointed Honorary Chaplain 
to the Queen, and Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
who also promoted him to the charge of Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate. As the Vicar of Christ Church,in one of the 
most central parts of the great world of London, new and 
enlarged opportunities were offered, and fully utilised, for the 
exercise of the combined gifts of pastor and preacher; his 
ministry at this place is a distinct epoch in itself, calling for 
a detailed treatment which is here impossible, and closing 
with his well-earned promotion to exalted office as Bishop 
of Ripon. He has been Select Preacher at Oxford as well as 
Cambridge, and was for some years Canon of Windsor. 
There is a general belief that Her Majesty leads the great 
and distinguished and numerous company who regard the 
Bishop as the first preacher in the English Church, I have 
seen it stated that the Queen paid the Bishop the unusual 
compliment of requesting that his sermons might be prolonged, 
which reminds one of another great English Bishop who used 
to be asked by his congregation to invert the sand-glass, and 
preach for a second hour. By a vote of Parliament, the sermon 
was printed and published which the Bishop preached before 
both Houses of Parliament,at St. Margaret’s, on the occasion 
of the Queen’s Jubilee—a unique sermon on a unique occasion. 
Cambridge conferred upon him the Degree of Doctor of 
Divinity on his elevation to the Episcopal Bench, and recently 
he has added to his own fame and to the useful works of the 
century his “ Bampton Lectures ” at Oxford on the “ Permanent 
Elements of Religion.” 

All efforts to label the Bishop of Ripon with a party name 
have been singularly and happily unsuccessful. All parties 
san cordially co-operate with him in Christian and plulanthropic 
work ; no party can claim him as specially and peculiarly its 
own property. This ought to be the case, J think, with every 
clergyman, but is specially valuable as the characteristic of 
a Bishop. I have long held that a really good churchman 
must assimilate what is best in the three well-known Church 
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parties—Low, Broad, and High; and I think I see this con- 
ception realised in the subject of this article. The most intense 
evangelical cannot pretend that in his work Dr. Boyd Carpenter 
has ever lost sight for a moment of “ the individual ”—duty to 
God and to our neighbour is always set forth as the personal 
and immediate concern of each one. The most rabid of High 
Churchmen cannot gainsay his reverence for antiquity ; the 
very poetry of his nature, if not the theology, would associate 
his thought with all that is soul-stirring and sublime in the 
ages which are gone ; and as for the present, and the living 
voice of the Church in our own time, one has never heard it 
even suggested that, in the extreme either of excess or of 
defect, disrespect or disloyalty can be laid to his charge. I 
cannot accurately catalogue the peculiarities of the Broad 
Churchman, but I think an overflowing charity, a broad-hearted 
toleration and sympathy, would take chief place amongst them. 
On these points, at all events, the lay mind has detected in 
the Bishop of Ripon an example which it commends for 
imitation on the largest scale. I have given my theory, and 
suggested an instance of its practical exemplification ; perhaps 
I mht also fortify it with the remark that the really extreme 
men in the Church are a small fragment in comparison with the 
whole body. The Church Association and the English Church 
Union are the opposite poles, and there is little difficulty in 
deciding which of these two has the stronger claims upon the 
sympathy of a man who is attached to neither of them. But 
it is in between these two associations, in between the opposite 
extremes which they represent, that the main body and the 
great heart and life of the Church will be found. It is well ; 
and it shows that people can be good Christians, good 
neighbours, good Churchmen, without the actuation of the 
bitterness and narrowness of party feeling. 

This sketch is written in the holiday season, when one is 
far away from the usual sources of information and reference. 
A friend, however, has kindly supplied several particulars, and 
also enables me to give one quotation from a sermon of the 
Bishop’s. A single sermon, much more a single extract, is no 
fair criterion of any preacher’s general method, but I think the 
following is fairly illustrative of an important section of the 
Bishop’s teaching :— 

“Life is something which is worthy of a wise aim and its 
circumstances should be laid under contribution to help forward 
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thataim. To live in mere enjoyment is to act like children 
who are pleased with coloured threads, but never try to weave 
them to any pattern, or who seize the brush of the painter, 
and dash the paint recklessly and aimlessly on the canvas ; 
to live as God and Christianity, as reason and right, would 
have us live, is to take the colours and lay them on the 
canvas in obedience to some high motive and in harmony with 
some noble design, and thus to subordinate all things to a great 
and well-wrought purpose ; and if this purpose be character- 
culture, and self-reformation, then surely it is no ignoble or 
selfish one ; it is not a purpose useless to mankind at large, 
but rather of the very highest use. The truest philanthropy 
is self-reformation. The weariness of the world is much made 
up of the multitude of preachers and the fewness of well-doers. 
Well has a modern man of science reflected on the few men 
who definitely set self-culture before them as an aim in life. 
Well did Lavater exclaim :—‘ The man who reforms himself 
has done more towards reforming the public than a dozen 
noisy patriots.’ The aim of self-culture and the building up 
of character by Divine help to the true God-like type is a 
noble one, and is fraught with the highest and most practical 
benefits to the public. Such a character will not be possessed 
by the feverish haste to be rich which is the source of com- 
mercial dishonesty and disaster. Such a character will not be 
betrayed into foolish and vain ostentations of unreal wealth, 
which is the bane of so many circles of so-called good 
society. Such a character will not be full of vicious ambitions, 
or the restlessness which is born of conceited merit. The 
quietude and discipline of character is the elevation of self and 
the guarantee of the peace and order of society.” 

Last month, writing of Lord Charles Beresford, I suggested 
that he owed to his mother many of his high qualities, and | 
may fearlessly repeat the observation in reference to the 
Bishop of Ripon. Mrs. Carpenter, through a long life, has 
been a devoted Church worker, and still continues what has 
been nothing less than a long ministry of usefulness. Teaching 
is perhaps her greatest gift, and whether she is engaged with 
a class of little children, an adult class, or some 70 or 80 poor 
women at a mothers’ meeting, she readily identifies herself 
with her task, finding the suitable theme in every case, and 
adapting, her treatment of it to the capacity of the listeners, 
The eloquence of language and gesture, the felicity of expres:-: 
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sion, the aptness of illustration which characterise the Bishop’s 
style are accounted for,I am told, when one has heard Mrs. 
Carpenter address her “mothers.” Dr. Boyd, who was a 
light of the Church in London before he became Dean of 
Exeter, was a maternal uncle of the Bishop’s, and another 
maternal uncle was the heroic Captain Boyd, who is honoured 
with a splendid monument in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
and another on the pier at Kingstown, to commemorate the 
gallant effort to save some distressed mariners during a 
terrific storm—an effort which cost this brave sailor his life. 
Not women only, but some poor working men also, have died 
all the happier for the sympathetic visits and friendly counsels 
of this truly admirable lady—the Bishop’s mother. Both at 
St. James’, Holloway,and at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, 
her son had the advantage of her singular intelligence and 
great devotion in his parish work. 





THE HARP OF OTTILIE. 
STORY OF THE GULF COAST. 


By Laura F. HINSDALE. 


J IERRE LESCAUT looked with merry eyes into the 
face of the Governor. 

“If the Fates are propitious,” he said, “I will 
take the maiden with dark brown eyes, who 
plays the harp at evening. I saw her face for 
a moment, when she lifted her veil at vespers. 

She sang the Evening Hymn to the Virgin. I will choose 
her for my wife; but if you have already promised her else- 
where, I will take the one with blue eyes and yellow hair, 
they call Angéle.” 

“The maiden you have chosen is Ottilie de Montigny,” the 
Governor answered. “She is the daughter of an ancient 
house,and has been reared all her life in convent seclusion.” 

Only the month previous a ship had come to the Gulf Coast, 
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bearing young girls from France, sent by His Majesty Louis 
XIV., to become the wives of such colonists as were able to 
provide them with homes. 

Gayarré, the historian, says that they were taken to the 
house of the Governor, and at the mass the colonists were 
told that these girls from the convents of France had received 
pious teaching,and that much was hoped from their influence 
which would lead the Indian women to Christianity. 

Already a band of young men of the tribes of the Natchez 
and Biloxi Indians had been induced to come under Christian 
instruction, and one of them named Javita was winning 
distinction as a student. 

Among the young girls was one who did not lift her veil 
when the mass was ended,and with her companions went out 
from the chapel to the house of the Governor. 

She was dreaming of the Valley of the Loire. There were 
the graves of her household ; the broad sea lay between. 

Many a time she had prayed for that peace which they 
had won; but her instructors told her that life was a duty, 
and we must take it as God wills. 

That very morning her advisers had recommended her 
marriage to Pierre Lescaut, and enjoined upon her a_ wife's 
duty of love and obedience. The priest desired her answer 
another day. 

In the solitude of her room, Ottilie knelt before her crucifix, 
and, closing her eyes, tried to determine what she ought to do. 
She had not then seen Pierre Lescaut. Those haunting dreams 
that had companioned her, whispering of a love which is 
heaven-born and never dies—were they to be realised in him ? 
Perhaps that something did not exist, which for the moment 
tinged her cheek with the rose hue of her fancies, or if it did 
exist, it might only come to happy hearts unlike her own. 
Ought she not to put her dreams away, and be grateful that 
so experienced a man as Lescaut wished her for his wife ? 
These queries were the result of her meditations. 

Lescaut came that evening ; he addressed her in the language 
of gallantry ; he placed a betrothal ring upon her finger, but 
his words caused no shadow of emotion to appear on the face 
of Ottilie. She had been taught obedience all her life. As 
she came from the presence of Lescaut, the priest gave her 
his blessing. 

“Is it as you wish?” he said. 
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Ottilie gave him a startled look. “As I wish?” she 
answered, repeating his words as one under a spell. “I 
used to think that love and marriage were different, but,” she 
continued, with drooping eyes, “it was only a dream.” 

Just then the Indian student, Javita, approached the 
priest as the latter answered :— 

“Daughter, you will learn that the truest joy comes from 
forgetting one’s dreams and seeking the happiness of others. 
Do not forget the word ‘ Duty !’” 

Ottilie passed on, and the youth came nearer. 

“Father,” he said,“ what is the meaning of ‘ Duty?’ Is it 
possible that there is still another kind of sin? I thought 
my Catechism had taught them all !” 

That evening the guests assembled for the ceremony of 
marriage. Ottilie, arrayed in white robes with jasmine flowers 
in her hair, stood before the altar. 

There came a pause in the ceremony; the priest, in the 
language of his faith, said: “If there be any here who knows 
just cause why this marriage should not be, let him now speak.” 

From a remote part of the chapel, a figure rose and 
approached the altar. It was Javita. His great dark eyes 
flashed with emotion ; his hand was upraised like to one who 
would fell some unseen foe. He spoke in French, but his 
speech betrayed him to be of the Biloxi race. 

“She does not belong to him,” he said. “ She is innocent ; 
there is no youth in his heart. She has the nature of a bird ; 
he has no song, no flight. You are mistaken, good Father 
about that word ‘Duty ;’ it may mean a sin! You cannot 
make her his own in the eyes of the Great Spirit !” 

The priest spoke in gentle remonstrance; the Governor 
gave an order to the smiling guardsman, and the young 
Biloxian was led away. 

A pallor overswept the face of the bride, but the ceremony 
of marriage went on. 

“Whom God hath joined together......” said the priest, 
and pronounced them “man and wife.” 

Lescaut’s home for his bride faced the sea, and was built 
under the shadow of one of those great live-oaks that stand 
like giant sentinels along the shores of the Gulf. There, 
when the moonlight silvered the waters of the sea, Ottilie 
brought her harp and sang the soags she had learned on the 
Loire. 
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Other music blended in the tones. Innumerable mocking- 
birds seemed to gain fresh incentive to song from her voice, 
and from the surrounding forest came liquid notes of witching 
melody,as if through the medium of music Ottilie and the 
birds had found a common language which needed no 
interpreter. 

To these songs Pierre Lescaut listened for a time, but he 
soon went back to the companionship of his old friends among 
the colonists. There were times when he was long absent. 
On his return he would not speak of his adventures ; in fact, 
he rarely spoke of anything, having drunk deeply, and not 
wishing to betray his habits to Ottilie. 

He brought with him strange fabrics from the looms of far 
countries, odorous woods, wines from tropic lands, jewels which 
he carefully hid from sight, and forbade Ottilie to reveal even 
to the priest. He would not tell her how he had gained them. 

Once when she spoke of her fear, in his absence, of the bands 
of rovers and wreckers of the sea, he laughed at her in a way 
that did not calm her fears, 

“IT have heard,” said Ottilie, “that there are men so sinful 
they put false lights on these shores to allure strange vessels, 
which they plunder, even killing for such booty.” 

Lescaut approached with an anger terrible to witness. His 
eyes blazed upon her, his hand was upraised. 

“ Never speak to me of such men again !” said Lescaut in a 
hoarse whisper. “ You are a child, who listens to old nurses’ 
tales.” 

At this time Angéle came to stay with Ottilie, for Pierre’s 
absences had grown more and more frequent. Angéle would 
take no husband ; she laughed when she talked to Ottilie, but 
the smile was not for Ottilie ; her face turned to Lescaut. 

Among the people who sometimes came to the house were 
those whose names are associated with the early settlement 
of the coast, Bienville, Lasalle and others. An officer of the 
court of Louis XIV. sometimes joined the party. He borea 
name which is distinguished in history, and his manners 
indicated his high birth and culture. He had come from 
France to learn the last will and all that might be told of the 
death of Sauvolle. It was known in the colony that this 
officer was a kinsman of her from whom Sauvolle was separated 
by the decrees of State and the shadow of his destiny, 


On those occasions when they met, Lasalle’s stream of talk 
R 
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seemed perpetual. Bienville, it is said, never indicated a desire 
for display , but his words seemed to flow from a richly informed 
understanding. Angéle joined freely in the conversation, but 
Ottilie felt that if it were possible Lescaut would prefer her to 
be absent, and therefore she spoke but rarely. 

Her soft brown eyes were bent on her embroidery. It was 
a piece of tapestry work, begun in her convent life in France. 
The figures were those of the Fates, Klotho, Lachesis, Atropos. 

As the conversation of the gentlemen continued, Ottilie wove 
threads of silver and gold along her antique picture, where 
Klotho wound the wool on the spindle, Lachesis spun it, and 
Atropos cut it off. It seemed to Ottilie that the Fates regarded 
her with mournful, almost reproachful eyes. The threads 
broke in her hands. Her eyes felt dim. Had she, in a moment 
of weakness and kindness, broken the threads which might 
have led her to a happier destiny ? 

A longing possessed her to flee away. Oh, that she might 
once more seek consolation by the grave of her mother ! 

What strange power had united her to this man, whose eyes 
never sought her own in sympathy? Was this the utmost joy 
the heart might know? Love, that could come only in heaven 
when one became worthy the Divine guest! 

She went quietly out of the house down the white sandy 
beach; where the waves were breaking on the bar. Soon 
she heard a quick step approaching, and turning, recognised 
Javita. . 

“ T am directed,” he said, “ to act as guard for this house until 
further orders. The Governor requires the presence of his 
colonists in the quelling of an outbreak among the Chickasaws, 
on the Tchoucatabuffa River.” 

Ottilie was reminded by his voice of Javita’s words on her 
marriage day, and in order to regain composure returned 
slowly to the house by an unfrequented path. The way led 
under a group of cedars. By the light of the full-orbed moon 
she saw Pierre Lescaut in the shadow of one of the trees. He 
held the hand of Angéle. She heard him say, “I always 
loved you !” 

This did not add to Ottilie’s unhappiness. She felt no 
dislike of Angéle. She only wished herself away, out of the 
world, that they might be happy. To her surprise she saw 
that Javita had followed her. 

His face glowed with indignation. “What do you wish 
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me to do?” he said, with untold depths of energy in his 
voice, 

“Carry your message to whom it was addressed,” Ottilie 
answered. 

She went quietly into the house, and thinking to conceal 
her emotion, took her harp and began to touch its strings. 
Her fingers had little power, the tones she evoked were 
plaintive ; the theme, inexpressibly mournful, was from one 
of those European folk-songs born in solitude and the out- 
growth of loneliness. It may have been this undertone which 
brought the French officer to her side. When her song ended 
he began speaking to her, and among his words of wisdom 
Ottilie remembered : “I am certain there is a Power that rules 
our lives,and will not permit us to suffer more than we are 
able.” He told her of the life of Sauvolle; how he loved 
and was loved in return by one of the most beautiful daughters 
of a noble house of France, but, separated from her, he had 
died at the old fort of Biloxi, he believed, of grief. He spoke 
as to one who understood his mood, as though they two were 
apart from the world. 

Ottilie forgot herself. “How good God was to him!” she 
said, “I will carry a garland of flowers to his grave to-morrow. 
He has found rest.” Her friend replied: “I have a book of 
his which he wished me to return to her keeping. It was her 
giftto him. Thereisher name. I wish that you would gather 
some of these coast flowers, which must have become familiar 
to his eyes during his lonely walks, and put them between 
the leaves of this book for her. It would require a more 
delicate hand than mine to do such a service.” 

This occupation of love was a great solace to Ottilie. Her 
affections, denied their natural channels, turned full of sweet- 
ness and sympathy to the sorrows of her whom she desired 
to comfort; and by a compensating law of our being the 
more willingly she bore that sorrow the easier became her 
Own Cross. 

This unknown friend became more real to her than even 
Javita, who would not permit her to venture into the forest 
alone. 

The book proved to be a copy of Thomas & Kempis, and was 
of antique make, with broad margins. Ottilie,in placing the 
flowers, came to find many mysterious relations between them 
and the words, 
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“Which of the saints of the world was without crosses or 
tribulations ?” the book questioned her. 

Over the chapter of “ The Inner Life ” she fastened the white 
lily which blossoms on the dark surface of the bayou, so ethereal 
that it seems the spirit-friend of the water-lily. A golden 
rose marked, “The Remembrance of God’s Benefits;” and 
the jasmine flower, which gives its sweetest odours at night, 
marked the chapter on “ Affection.” Over “The Way of the 
Holy Cross” she placed the purple blossoms of the passion- 
flower. 

Ottilie’s guide rarely addressed her, but one day,as she bent 
her face close to the page on which she read, although her eyes 
were dim, he came and glanced at the name of the chapter : 
“Calmness under Trial.” 

“ Madame Lescaut,” he said, “ what do Christians understand 
by a marriage vow? How dare you promise to love until 
death, what might prove unlovely ? To honour that which may 
not be honourable ?” 

As Ottilie did not answer, he continued: “ You are bound 
with a ring ;” and his face seemed to say, “ She does not dare 
to take it off:” but Ottilie did not see his countenance. 

That evening she felt weary, and, reclining in her hammock, 
dropped asleep. Javita, seeing her, stole softly through the 
door, and with much precaution took the marriage ring from 
her finger. Ottilie did not stir. 

The pattern of her embroidery had woven itself in her 
dreams, The three weird sisters led her on, on, until she 
found herself in the vast labyrinth of Deedalos, from whose 
intricate, winding passages, she could not find the way out. 
The thread was broken in her hands, She had lost the clue. 

For one moment only, Javita looked on the sad, sleeping 
face. Then he went quickly down the beach, and followed 
the tide far out. ‘ He took a shell, and loosening the white 
sand buried the ring. When he reached the house, a wave 
had covered the spot. “She is free at last!” he said. 

The next day Javita was surprised that Ottilie did not seem 
happier. 

“T remember,” she said to Angéle, “that I looked at the 
ring before I went to sleep. I—must have taken it off in 
a dream.” 

“ If you never find it,” said Javita, “then the bond is broken, 
and you are no longer married.” 
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“ That makes no difference,” said Ottilie, with a sigh. 

“But if one breaks the vow, is the other one still bound ? 
If one of them ceases to love, to be honourable, what is it 
makes the union—the marriage ?” 

“ The vow is for worse as for better,” Ottilie answered. Her 
eyes were dry, but their mournful expression did not escape 
Javita. 

“If he was a very wicked man, say one who would take 
another's life, would she still be his wife? Would she still 
belong to him ?” 

“She would still be his wife,however unfortunate,” said 
Ottilie. Her voice had for Javita a chill sound, like the wind 
among dead leaves. 

Just then the French officer came through the door, and said 
he had come for the book. 

“It is beautiful,and seems divinely inspired,” said Ottilie ; 
“T have gained comfort from its words of heavenly wisdom.” 

“] will bring you a copy of it when | return,” he replied, 

“ Then you are going away ?” said Ottilie. 

“ Yes, to France.” 

The name of her country filled her with that mal du peys 
known only to an exile. 

The stranger, touched perhaps with compassion for her life, 
addressed her with courtesy and kindness. 

“ What,” thought Ottilie, * might life be with such companion- 
ship!” A dream of her girlhood seemed to rise before her ; 
a new rapture stirred within her, to fall like lead into a grave. 

Javita stood in the doorway,and watched the face of Ottilie, 
from which the colour faded with her words of farewell to 
the officer. 

“ Javita,” she said,“ it is the hour for Monsieur Lescaut’s 
return, Will you go and kindle the signal light for his 
welcome? It is a wild night on the sea!” 

Javita walked down to the shore with an unsteady gait. He 
felt distracted and bewildered, His ideas of right and wrong 
became perplexed. 

“ Ah,” he said,“ the religion of the pale-face is not always 
good teaching. There is only one way to free her, and that 
she would call a sin,never to be forgiven !” 

Javita knew of Lescaut’s relation with the wrecking crews 
whose names at that time were the terror of the sea. Lescaut 
would return laden with booty. 
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If Javita built the signal fire there where he stood, Lescaut’s 
boat would come safe to shore. A little way farther on, just 
at the point where he buried the ring,the sea ranhigh. No 
boat could live in such a sea. 

On approaching this point, Javita was surprised to find a 
red glow among the charred remains of a pine tree. This 
must have been a fire kindled by Lescaut’s own order, Some 
mysterious salute to his companions, the wreckers of the sea. 
As Javita drew near, the fire seemed to gain new vigour as 
though some fresh fuel had been added, and a swift flame 
swept up into a dry cedar tree, which burned with a broad 
glare. 

By its light Javita saw, struggling with the waves, a boat 
whose occupants had but one oar. 

Javita had never heard of that vestal fire, which consecrated 
hands may keep burning in purity in the temples of deity. Nor 
of that Promethean spark which came from Heaven to make 
men God-like. Nor of that Phoenix fire from which man may 
rise and keep his youthful spirit for ever. He had but one 
thought—the happiness of the woman he adored. 

An old sail lay as if drying by the fire. He had only to 
pick it up, deluge it with sea water, throw it over the flames, 
and then by lighting the signal-fire a stone’s throw away, 
Lescaut, the wrecker, might come ashore. 

Javita turned away. “The Great Spirit may do with him 
as He wishes,” he said. “I will not put out the fire! The 
white man’s God must know better than I whether it is right 
that he lives to be the death of his fellow-men, and what he 


” 


is to her! 

“The light is already burning,” said Ottilie, looking out 
far up the coast ; “ Javita has been faithful to his trust.” She 
glanced at the clock. “Truly it is time for Pierre’s return ! 
If he had not forbidden me I would go along the beach and 
watch for him. Let us pray, Angtle, that he may be kept 
from the dangers of the sea.” 

As Ottilie offered her petition Javita came to the door. He 
listened unmoved, as one possessing some higher wisdom than 
that of the pleader. 

“I seem to hear a ship beating on the bar,” said Ottilie. 

“ It is only the rain,” Angéle answered. 

“] hear the sound of some one calling in distress,” said Ottilie. 

“ It is the wind through the pine trees,” said Angéle. 
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The next morning when the tide came in they found that 
which had been Pierre Lescaut, on the sands. He had been 
dead since midnight, and, strange freak of the sea! Ottilie’s 
marriage ring, tangled amid the sea moss at his feet, seemed 
to witness as with Nature’s symbolic device the history of 
the ring, and that desecration had been in the heart of Lescaut. 

Javita lingered all the day and far into the night with the 
priest, but what was said between them is unknown. If 
Javita told the reason why he failed to light the signal fire, 
the confession reached no other ears; but one night, soon 
afterward, Ottilie, leaning from her window, heard Javita’s 
voice repeating a lesson to himself in these words: “ We are 
never right in doing a wrong act, that good may come 
thereby, and the sin of omission may be as great as the sin of 
commission.” 

One day,long afterwards, he came to the door of Ottilie. 
The winter was over. He said, without lifting his eyes to hers : 

“I shall return to my own people when you have gone. I 
can never learn that which is right and wrong among my 
white brothers. The struggle kills me! The religion of my 
fathers is plainer to me. The boat is ready which will bear 
you to your own country. Will you sing for me once before 
you go? May I bring the harp ?” 

“JT cannot sing any more,” said Ottilie. “I shall never 
touch the harp again. I will leave it with you, Javita.” 

Ottilie returned to her friends in France, and found consola- 
tion for a troubled heart in a life of benevolence, in acts of 
tender mercy. While youth-time still lingered in her heart, 
a messenger came to her one day with a book. It was a copy 
of “'Thomas & Kempis.” It bore the name of her friend, the 
French officer. 

Ottilie turned the leaves with trembling fingers until she 
came to the words: 

“ He that loveth giveth all for all, and hath all in all; because 
he resteth in Our Highest above all things, from whom all that 
is good flows and proceeds.” Forget-me-nots were gathered 
in a cluster, encircling the words and tinging them with heaven’s 
own blue. 

The messenger told her that he who sent the book waited 
on the threshold to see her. 

+. 


~ * * * * 


Javita, for many a summer-time, brought the harp on still 
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nights under the shadow of the oak tree and tried to teach it 
to repeat the songs of Ottilie, until the trees of the pine forest 
caught the tones and the old tree bent down to listen. 

Javita grew oid and gray,and the harp lost many a string 
One day the sounds in the forest seemed all to cease. Javita 
at that hour was found like one asleep at the foot of the tree. 
His hands were folded over the harp. The last string was 
broken. They could not waken him. There they buried 
him,the harp clasped over his breast. From that time the 
tree grew in wondrous stature and beauty and became famed 
as one of the great trees of the Mexican Gulf Coast, telling, in 
hues of living green, of the warmth and beauty of that which 
fills its roots with life. 

When the breeze blows from the sea, bearing the sound of 
that mysterious music which never ceases, when summer 
comes to haunt the waters of the Coast, when the rain falls 
among the pine trees to the north, they who listen know that 
the old tree dreams of Ottilie. In unnumbered sweet and 
mournful sounds its whispering leaves tell to the winds the 
story of the three spinsters of destiny, and the course of 
faithful love ; and they who understand the music say, “ Javita 
plays the harp of Ottilie.” 


THE NIGHT JASMINE. 
Thou vesper blossom, on thy petals white 
A tear has fallen from the summer night ; 
O’er thee the night-wind blows ; 
Thy sweetest fragrance, hidden from the light, 
.The darkness doth disclose. 


Ah! dost thou know that thou an alien art, 

That from thy home thou bloomest far apart ? 
Thou dainty pearl of flowers, 

Giving unseen the treasures of thy heart, 
Through all the darksome hours !— 


Hast thou a sigh for thy companions flown, 
And dost thou waft a message to thy own 
Where such as thou may’st come ? 
In darkness art thou dreaming there alone 
Of Paradise and Home ? Laura F. Hinsdale. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


XII: Messrs. Day AND MARTIN. 


1N our day the standard of Commerce and not the 
laurel crown of Conquest is the means whereby the 
capabilities of nations are gauged. In a countty wise 
in commerce, what would seem to be insignificant 
manufactures can be transformed into eminently 
important industries, In a world of rapid change 
the small business of the day before yesterday becomes, to- day, 
the centre of a world-wide trade, Blacking is a production 
which may not be considered of vast importance in itself, but 
there can be no question as to its manufacture having become 
a most important British Industry, thanks, mainly, to the firm 
of Messrs. Day and Martin, whose name has grown to be 
almost synonymous with their goods. One cannot speak of 
Day and Martin without thinking of the best of boot polish, 
although one may perhaps have occasion to anathematise 
blacking for not being “dayandmartin.” 

It is only natural that the names of the Firm and of their 
production should come together trippingly on the tongue, 
for it is now something more thana century since their wares 
first came before the public,and their fame began to grow. 

Some of the ingredients of their famous Blacking are not 
exactly a secret, indeed, “ Chambers’ Encyclopedia ” and other 
abundant books of reference, treat the firm of Day and 
Martin as the one important manufacturing house, and their 
class of production as typical of the whole trade. 

If it is wished,the cause of so much brightness may be 
kept a secret, but the effect will always be widely known. 
Many more or less, especially less, authentic legends are told 
in connection with the original recipe. We beg to give the 
only real and true account. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, when wigs were 
worn, there lived a maker of perukes at Doncaster. One day 
a soldier came to the shop to be shaved, and mentioned in 
the course of conversation, for our barber was cheerful and 
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chatty, that he was obliged to return to his regiment, stationed 
in York, on foot,as he was without the necessary money for 
coach fare. The barber had known poverty in his day, and 
was pleased to help a neighbour,so he either gave or lent His 
Majesty’s man the money for the coach. Unlike most good 
Samaritans, this one was rewarded at once. The soldier 
returned to York in due course,and wrote to Mr. Martin, the 
hairdresser of Doncaster, with the returned loan, many sincere 
thanks, and the recipe for a certain preparation which he:said 
he had long used with excellent effect upon the boots of his 
officers. Mr. Martin tried the manufacture of this material 
and found it successful; he then turned his thoughts to 
London, where a friend of his, Mr. Day by name, carried for- 
ward a flourishing business in Tavistock-street, then a rather 
more fashionable part of town than at the present time. 
Messrs. Day and Martin decided that the soldier’s recipe was 
good, they began to make their famous blacking from it, and 
thus were laid the foundations of one of the most splendid 
and flourishing businesses which London knows. 

For very many years the house of Day and Martin found 
local habitation in High Holborn, to which address they had 
removed after outgrowing their original quarters in Tavistock- 
street. Number “97” High Holborn managed to contain 
the commerce of this house for something over eighty years. 
As the business grew and grew, houses to right and left were 
requisitioned, and an embargo laid upon all purchasable 
adjoming property; but in such a busy London artery as 
Holborn this sort of extension cannot be carried beyond a 
certain point. Although the premises had at last become a 
vast block of buildings they were still too small for the increas- 
ing commerce of the firm, and the erection of a new factory 
became a burning question. To relieve the strain upon the 
London head-quaiters, a branch factory was established in 
Liverpool some few years since. This move brought fresh 
business to Liverpool, but did not decrease the demands upon 
London in any appreciable degree, thus the new works became 
absolutely necessary to the proper conduct of the Trade. 

Messrs. Day and Martin have been fortunate in finding a 
large site, suitable to their purpose, in the Borough-road, and 
almost adjoining the Borough-road Station. Here, in the 
heart of a highly important industrial ceutre, they have raised 
the new factories of which we give a full page illustration. 
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A glance at this little picture will tell the reader much, It 
will be seen that the block fronting upon the Borough-road 
is divided from the quadrangular factory by a wide street. 
The well-appointed offices and warehouses are situated in the 
first block; the manufacturing departments, packing floors 
etc, in the second and larger building. The floors of both 
blocks cover a space of four acres, one may therefore suppose 
that the old Holborn difficulty—of want of space—has been 
banished at last. 
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COREING AND SEALING THE LIQUID BLACKING, 


The factories at the back alone employ five hundred persons, 
The structure is built upon the “ mill” principle, which has the 
advantage of insuring a plentitude of light and air ; the build- 
ing is five stories in height, each floor being lofty and thoroughly 
well lighted. Of course, the motive power, the machinery, 
the boilers, etc., are of the very latest description and of the 
best possible kind. 

In passing through the factories, the Firm's method of carry- 
ing out their ideas in regard to the construction of the works, 
suggests io the mind a well-known phrase from the “ Table 
Talk” of Coleridge—* The great desiderata are taste and 
common sense.” Inno building have we seen a more com- 
plete combination of these two qualities; in the construction 
itself, and in the laying down of the plant, the eminent 
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desiderata of solidity, light, ventilation, protection against fire, 
convenience and adaptibility of machinery, have been fully 
considered ; in short, there are few factories in England at 
once so well designed as regards utilitarianism, comfort, and 
appearance, 

Our first illustration of the interior,shows the operation of 
bottling, corking and sealing the liquid blacking. The dexterity 
and rapidity with which this is done show that the hands have 
long been accustomed to their work, and are interested in it. 

The second shows some hundreds of boys engaged in folding 
up the paste blacking, the deftness with which this is carried 
out is really most remarkable; considerably more than a 
million of these packets are folded and stored each day. 
This class of goods is to be found in every grocer and 














FOLDING PASTE BLACKING. 


chandler’s shop in the United Kingdom and in very many 
cities abroad. There is also an enormous trade done in 
the blacking in tins. We give a sketch of the men at work 
filling the tins with blacking. Messrs. Day and Martin 
originated the idea of using tins some sixty or seventy years 
ago; they have always been popular, and of late years have 
come into very general use with both the Army and Navy by 
reason of their light weight and easy transit. 

The Packing-room is, of course, an immensely important 
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one; when one considers the enormous tonage which daily 
leaves this establishment, it becomes unnecessary to go into 
details. These goods go all over the world, the red-coated 
carmen and excellent teams of horses of this house are to be 
seen in all our streets and docks delivering goods. 

Wherever Messrs. Day and Martin have exhibited their 
goods in London, in Paris,in the United States, and Australia, 
the highest awards have been received ; were proof required, 
this international verdict of excellence would alone prove this 
house facile princeps in their trade. 

In the illustration of the works, our artist has inserted a 
little sketch showing the old White Hart Inn, situated near 
the present side of Day and Martin’s factory, which Charles 
Dickens has made famous in “ Pickwick.” At the time when 
Dickens wrote his “first and funniest” the house of Day 
and Martin was in its early youth, but already well-known 
and evidently highly thought of by Dickens, as may be 
seen from the following quotation: The scene is the old 
“White Hart” where Sam Weller occupies the post of 
“boots ;” Mr. Jingle and the spinster aunt have arrived— 
“Mr. Samuel brushed away with such hearty goodwill, that 
in a few minutes the boots and shoes, with a polish which 
would have struck envy to the soul of the amiable Mr. Warren 
(for they used Day and Martin’s at the ‘ White Hart’) had 
arrived at the door of Number Five.” 

It is well known that owing to the careless habits of his 
father, and to the fact that his uncle, James Lamert, had 
become manager of a blacking warehouse, the to-be-great 
novelist, Charles Dickens, entered upon this trade and worked 
long and wearily at Hungerford Stairs. 

Such a novelist as Dickens must use every experience of 
his life ; so observant a man must know the practical as well 
as the artistic value of all that comes within his ken, and so 
we find that even his knowledge of the qualities of Blacking is 
not allowed to die but becomes mortal on his wittiest pages. 
Once upon a time, in his earliest days, he wrote a certain 
“copy of verse” singing the praises of a preparation, at one 
time somewhat of a rival to Day and Martin. Here they are :— 

“T pitied the dove, for my bosom was tender ; 
I pitied the sigh that she gave to the wind ; 
But I ne’er shall forget the superlative splendour 
Of Warren’s Jet Blacking, the pride of mankind.” 
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Later experience proved to him—what the firm have so often 
told the world—that Day and Martin’s Blacking is the best. 
This fact has been stated on almost inaccessible Alpine heights, 
and the Pyramids of Egypt have told of Peerless Blacking. 

The shoeblack has long been an important person in the 
London streets; much of his fame he owes to Number “ 97,” 
the trade mark of this house. 

About the time that Mr. Martin was shaving the soldier 
in Doncaster, Mr. Gay of “Fables” fame, was publishing a 
lively work, under the title of “ Trivia, or the Art of Walking 
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FILLING TINS OF PASTE BLACKING. 


the Streets of London ;” in which, as the Goddess of Mud, 
he addresses the fraternity of shoeblacks. 


“ Go, thrive ; at some frequented corner stand ; 
This brush I give thee, grasp it in thy hand ; 
Temper the foot within this vase of oil, 

And let the little tripod aid thy toil ; 

On this methink I see the walking crew, 

At thy request, support the miry shoe ; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown’d 
And in thy pocket jingling halfpence sound, 

The Goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 

And dashes all around her showers of mud ; 
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The youth straight chose his post ; the labour ply’d 
Where branching streets from Charing Cross divide ; 
His treble voice resounds along the Mews, 

And Whitehall echoes— Cleam your honour’s shoes.’ ” 


There is no more interesting page in the history of this 
house than that which tells of their connection with the 
energetic army of shoeblacks now to be found in every part 
of the metropolis and all over the kingdom. It is said that 
nine out of ten of the boxes belonging to the Shoeblack 
Brigade bear the legend “Day and Martin? The stock in 
trade is the free gift of the firm, who thus fully equip many 
hundreds of men and boys, enabling those who would otherwise 
be unemployed to gain an extremely honest living and a very 
fair wage. 

That this practical philanthropy of a commercial house 





























PACKING ROOM, 


should find its reward in extending trade is only a logical 
result. But apart from the Shoeblack Brigades, many acts 
of wise liberality are connected with this house; fortunes 
have been made here in which the deserving poor have shared. 
To mention one instance, Mr. Day, the founder of the firm, 
built almshouses at Edgware and founded the Blind Man’s 
Friend Charity, which he endowed with £100,000. 

Although the ordinary boot blacking is the staple of this 
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firm’s trade, there are many collateral goods manufactured and 
supplied to dealers in large quantities. These include such 
accessories to the Blacking trade as their celebrated Kid- 
renovating Polish, Russet Cream for restoring and polishing the 
brown leather boots, leggings, etc., which are now worn, and 
the like. Harness Blacking, Paste, and other compositions of 
this nature, are also among their well-known productions. 
Brunswick Black, Berlin Black, Pouch Blacking, Waterproof 
Dubbin, Brass and Burnishing Polish and Paste, and Furniture 
Polish are all among the specialities which the firm have 
brought before the public in time to anticipate a demand. 
The founders of this house have long since passed away, 
their successors have come into it bringing with them the 
energy and ability which have more than maintained the 
prestige of the firm. The present conduct of the trade is an 
important administration in itself, but “ the work divided 
aptly, shorter grows,” and this immense concern now runs 
along the road to lasting fame upon well-oiled wheels. 





A PRIZE COMPETITOR. 


A TOPICAL STORY. 


HERE is not a more cautious or wary man in the 

city of London than Tom Ballard, no one who is 

less the creature of impulse than he. Yet a 

year ago those who knew him best would have 

held their sides at such a description of him. 

A year ago his name was a synonym for rashness 

and his warm impulsive heart was a derision among the wise. 
Here is indeed a transformation to marvel at. 

The story of how it was brought about is full of pathos 
and not without warning. ‘Tom Ballard lives close to Regent’s 
Park in a small unpretentious villa residence, which has its 
counterpart in other suburbs. He is still on the right side of 
forty, has a very comely wife and three little children. He 


leads an exemplary life, is an irreproachable husband and father, 
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and popular among his friends. He is a regular attendant 
at his church where he is a deputy-sidesman, and in connection 
with which he has organised at some personal expense more 
than one public entertainment of an innocent and unexciting 
character. Above all, Tom has a large heart, which is ever 
going out in generosity and sympathy to his fellows. 

Tom’s income has never been of a corresponding size ; what 
there is of it is given to him in return for his services as a 
writing-master in a large metropolitan day-school, where his 
pupils “learn to labour” and himself “to wait.” Not un- 
naturally he has sought other means of adding to his emolu- 
ments, For this purpose he has been a diligent reader of 
those chartered libertines of the modern newspaper press that 
beguile our peace and pence, and by their systems of insurance 
have done something to increase railway traflic in this country. 
He engaged in many of the combats, cut up many folios and 
consumed much gum, sat through the night to count the 
commas in the Acts of the Apostles, to make fifty words out 
of the word “ Rizine,” or to calculate the number of shirt studs 
broken by the Prime Minister since his accession to office. He 
met with one success in two years, the fifteenth part of three 
shillings and sixpence was sent him in return for his having 
successfully named, in common with fourteen others, the number 
of the shoe worn by the editor of a periodical, “ Pips.” Poor 
Tom sighed and smiled, and began to think that the monetary 
assistance he sought lacked directness. Had he only given up 
the pursuit then he might have been spared much subsequent 
unpleasantness. But one day on opening the pages of “ Drips” 
and passing his eye carelessly down the list of prize-winners, 
his attention was drawn to the name of the sender of the 
prize “Drip” of the week, Charles Beccles, 20, South-west 
Street, Brighton. 

“My dear,” he called to his wife, “I'll wager that’s little 
Charlie Beccles [ knew at school, my old chum, A jolly 
hearty little fellow he was too. I have often thought of him 
and wondered what had become of him. We were inseparable 
as lads and took frequent vows to remain so through life. | 
am certain it is he. This is just the sort of thing he would 
have gone in for,anything in the puzzle line always pleased 
him. He was a great chap for competitions, and games of 
chance. That reminds me of a quarrel we had once. He bet 
me sixpence he would not win his race at the Athletic Sports, 
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and as he fell in the last lap [lost the bet. I said at the time 
the fall wasn’t genuine, but he showed me a cut on the knee 
which he said proved it,and we made it up. Just fancy now, 
little Beccles. I tell you,my dear, I have a good mind to 
write to him and remind him of old times. Yes, by Jove, I 
will, | always liked the fellow. Perhaps, as he has won a 
guinea prize,he may put me on the track, No, my dear, I 
am not impulsive, I shall write.” 

And he did write. Much to his delight he received an 
answer by return. Mr. Beccles expressed himself exceedingly 
pleased to have found his old chum. He remarked on the 
smallness of the world and hoped they might soon find means 
of meeting. Ballard was overjoyed. He delighted in making 
friends, but the discovery of an old one gave him a peculiar 
pleasure. He replied in a long letter, full of fervent expressions, 
and concluded with an invitation tocome and stay a day or 
two. Beccles at once accepted, and stated his intention to 
come the same week. 

It was arranged that,as he would arrive in London in the 
afternoon and Ballard’s school was near London Bridge, he 
should call there and go home with him. At about ten minutes 
to four on the appointed day the latter was told that a gentle- 
man downstairs wished to see him and wanted to know if he 
should come up. The porter, who brought the message, seemed 
for some reason rather amused. The gentleman, however 
did not wait to be told, and Tom was consequently completely 
astounded when there walked into his class-room, without 
preparation, a man of immense size, very red in the face, and 
holding a very large silk hat in his hand. This then was 
Beccles, little Beccles. He had indeed changed. However 
he seemed to have no difficulty in recognising his old school- 
fellow, shook hands warmly and to the intense gratification of 
the form,slapped him vigorously on the back. Poor Ballard 
was much embarrassed and was about to extricate himself from 
a position so perilous to discipline by dismissing the class, 
when Beccles, suddenly struck hy an idea, called out, “ Hold, 
the very thing, a capital chance.” 

He then took from his pocket two packets of postcards, which 
he asked Tom’s permission to distribute among the form. He 
explained that the publication “Drips” had just offered a 
magnificent prize for the best guess as to the exact number of 


fish in the English Channel on Christmas Day. The prize- 
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winner would have his tailor’s bills paid by the proprietor of 
the paper, down to the end of his natural life, though a condition 
was made that every button worn by him should have engraven 
upon it the name of the periodical and its average circulation 
per week, He was straining every nerve to become the 
happy victor. Success to a man of his size would be peculiarly 
grateful, requiring as he did so much more cloth than other 
people. He intended sending in some fifty cards, and there- 
fore was anxious to seize every opportunity of getting signatures. 
Before the astonished master had time to answer he had com- 
menced giving out the cards to the boys, who entered into 
the business with much spirit. Ballard could do nothing but 
go and stand at the door,and pray that the head-master might 
be engaged. After collecting the cards, Beccles suggested 
that he might go round to the other forms if Ballard could 
give him introductions to tne masters, but the clock striking 
four immediately, Tom was delivered from the unpleasant 
duty of having to appear ungracious by withholding the favour. 
He was a little disappointed with him, he had not expected to 
see him grown so much, or in that particular way. He even 
began to reflect whether he had not been a little too precipitate 
in renewing an old acquaintance. Years certainly worked 
wonders. His misgivings were not removed when he found 
that their progress through the streets attracted a good deal 
of attention, not always respectful, from certain small boys. 
Ballard was afraid to scan these too closely, lest he should 
discover some of his own pupils. 

In the train Mr. Beccles made himself very friendly to the 
other passengers. He appeared to think that some reparation 
was due to them for the fact that his great bulk necessitated 
his occupying room for two. To Ballard’s dismay he saw 
him presently produce the postcards from his pocket, and 
smilingly invite signatures. He obtained three, readily given, 
A facetious gentleman in the corner unkindly spoilt one card 
by arrogating to himself the signature of the leader of the 
Opposition, A lady refused on the apparently irrelevant 
ground that she had come out without her purse, and a deaf 
gentleman ignored him. 

Mrs. Ballard received her husband’s old friend warmly, though 
she looked pained as her eye wandered from the half-dozen 
sausage rolls to his vast proportions. Beccles ate well,and 
talked well,though he confined himself to one topic, the 
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circulation of the weekly press, and the chances of success 
in the approaching competition. 

That evening Ballard was obliged to go out to a parish meet- 
ing for a couple of hours, and apologized to his friend for having 
to leave him. The latter suggested he should accompany 
him, he fancied it would be an excellent opportunity to get 
some signatures. But Tom was firm, so Beccles remained 
behind to amuse himself with Tom’s books. 

Beccles stayed two days, days of sad disillusionment for 
Tom Ballard. He began to curse the day he had ever lighted 
on that wretched name, and vowed he would never buy another 
copy of the hated publication. 

On second thoughts, Beccles had not changed so much, he 
had abnormally developed. His early bent for puzzles and 
competitions had experienced a terrible expansion. He spent 
a large part of his time and his host’s stationery writing to 
editors ; he caused great annoyance to Mrs. Ballard by asking 
each of the tradesmen as they called to contribute a signature. 
He read Tom selections from a little work “On Chance and 
Probabilities.” He kept the whole house awake and the 
children in tears by his reverberant dreams, during which he 
entered ghostly competitions for phantasmal prizes, and made 
impossible calculations with appalling speed. 

At last he went, and little was said about a return visit. An 
hour or two after his departure, Tom, thoroughly relieved, 
took down a volume of a favourite author to compose his 
wearied mind, It was a long time since he had taken a book 
from his well-filled shelves ; alas, all his reading for the last 
two years had been in the extract form. But he felt now 
that he had done for ever with these Liebigs of literature, 
and he returned to his old favourites with a little sense of 
shame. He settled himself in his chair and began to read. The 
book was “David Copperfield.” He turned to a favourite 
chapter containing the description of the great storm at 
Yarmouth. 

This he was just approaching, when, turning the page, he 
found to his horror that that magnificent passage had been 
excised. He turned over the pages and came on more than 
one other trace of the scissors. Alarmed, he looked into 
another book and discovered the same thing. This, then, was 
how Beccles had “ amused himself with his books ” the evening 
he had left him at home. Poor Tom groaned in spirit, and 
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put back the mutilated volumes with some expressions of a 
passionate character. 

A week later he was standing before a bookstall carelessly 
turning over the pages of a paper called “ Thefts.” His eye 
met this :— 

“The Prize for Best Theft this week is awarded to Charles 
Beccles, 20, South-west Street, Brighton, from the following 
truly admirable extract from ‘ David Copperfield.’ We may take 
this opportunity to express a wish that the example of this 
competitor in sending printed extracts instead of M.S. copies, 
thereby showing great self-sacrifice and consideration for us, 
might be more generally followed.” 

Poor Tom! 


WITH PALETTE AND BRUSH. 


— oe 


N so far as grandeur of conception and breadth 
of design goes, Mr. Charles B. Lawes certainly 
takes leading honours in this year’s Academy 
Exhibition in the department of sculpture, with 
his large allegorical composition intended to 
represent the United States of America. Partly 

on account of a blunder which has slipped into the Academy 

catalogue, and partly also, perhaps, by reasons of the complex 
nature of the subject, this fine piece of work does not appear 
to have been understood as it ought to have been ; and hence, 
though it has been reproduced in a number of illustrated papers 
and periodicals, many critics have written of it as though it 
were a mere tour de force, without adequate and distinctive 
purpose. Such, however, is not the case; but one would 
have to be fully enlightened as to the artist’s views in regard 
to what we may term the mission of sculpture to thoroughly 
comprehend his aim and intention, Stated in brief, he con- 
siders that sculpture should never be used except as an adjunct 
to architecture, or, at any rate, it is a sine qua non that to have 

a proper artistic value it should be applied to a ground of 

some sort or other. Whether he hopes to create a new 

school of English sculpture or not were hard to say ; probably 
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he never thought of such a thing; for of all the artists that 
ever lived and worked he is, perhaps, the one who least expects 
to get anything out of the practice of his art beyond the 
pleasure it affords him. Not being dependent on his work 
for a livelihood, he pursues the art for the pure love of it, and 
yet, all this notwithstanding, few men work harder or with 
more devotion and diligence than he does. This is at once a 
merit and a defect, for, with the added impulse of a livelihood 
to work for, Mr. Lawes might possibly have put an earnestness 
and an endeavour into his work that may not otherwise be 
attainable, though he probably would not have had the time 
to devote the same amount of thought and careful elaboration 
to his work that he now gives. 

Charles Bennet Lawes is the son of Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
Bart., F.R.8S., LL.D., the celebrated agricultural chemist, of 
Rothamsted, Hertfordshire, and was born in 1843. He is also 
the nephew of the late Mr. Andrew Fountaine, whose celebrated 
collection of Majolica and other ware was sold in 1884, being 
the largest sale of china that ever took place. This Andrew 
Fountaine was the grandson of the Sir Andrew Fountaine, who 
was at one time Master of the Mint, and was one of the founders 
of the Arundel Society. On his father’s side, Mr. Lawes is 
descended from Sir John Whittewronge, Bart., of Rothamsted, 
This gentleman had charge of Vandyke’s pictures during the 
Civil Wars. His mother, who is sister to the above Andrew 
Fountaine, has a fine talent for art, and paints very cleverly 
in water-colours. 

Mr. Lawes was educated at Eton and Cambridge. At the 
university he took honours in the natural sciences, his studies 
having been specially directed with a view to continuing his 
father’s labours in agricultural chemistry. But, though he 
thus distinguished himself, his career both at Eton and at 
Cambridge was more noted for the laurels he took in another 
field. In short, he was, perhaps, the foremost amateur athlete 
of his or any other time both at school and university, At 
the age of fourteen, at Eton, he won the sculling race in open 
boats over a course taking much longer to traverse than the 
University course, and having for opponents seniors of eighteen 
and nineteen years of age. The following year he won the 
pair-oared race. At sixteen, he gained highest honours as 
a sculler at Eton; was one of the triumphant Eton Eight in 
the first Eton and Westminster race ; and, leaving the river for 
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the pedestrian arena, won a three-mile race across country, 
and a one-mile flat race. In his seventeenth year, he accom- 
plished a remarkable series of feats in one morning: winning 
a hundred-yard race, a hurdle race, and a three hundred and 
fifty-yard race—five races in all, including the trial heats. In 
his first year at Cambridge (being then nineteen), he carried 
off the Cambridge Sculls, and in the summer, the Diamond 
Sculls at Henley, where he defeated the Amateur Champion 
and the ex-Amateur Champion of the Thames. On the run- 
ning path at Cambridge, he won the mile-race, and the mile- 
race at the Oxford and Cambridge sports, in his twentieth year. 
During the twelvemonth after he had attained his majority, 
Mr. Lawes was stroke in the Cambridge Eight in the University 
Race of 1865. In the summer of that year he won the Amateur 
Championship of the Thames; and in the winter and ensuing 
spring the mile, half-mile, and the two-mile races at the 
Cambridge University Sports, and the one-mile race at the 
Amateur Championship Meeting, thereby gaining in one year 
the highest honours as an oarsman and as a pedestrian. 

On leaving Cambridge, Mr. Lawes devoted himself to the 
art which has since absorbed his time and attention, studying 
for some years under the late J. H. Foley, R.A., and sub- 
sequently under Professor Hagen, of Berlin. The sum of the 
latter's teaching to him was, “Go and think out and do 
something for yourself—that’s the way to succeed,” advice 
which Mr. Lawes bas since endeavoured to put into practice 
His first work exhibited in the Academy Exhibition was a 
female figure called “ Hesitation.” This was in 1872. In 
the year 1878, he received the award at the Salon at Paris 
for a figure entitled “Summer-time,” which also obtained him 
the right to exhibit there without going before the jury for the 
rest of his life. His greatest work thus far, however, is 
perhaps a large equestrian group with three figures. It is 
a magnificent piece of work, full of fire and action, and 
the world will probably hear a great deal more of it yet. 
It was exhibited in the Academy in 1888, but has been entirely 
re-designed since then, and it is now being worked out in 
a group of heroic size. 

In leaving the field in which he had hitherto worked for 
that of Allegory, Mr. Lawes did a bold thing ; but that he was 
considered by the council of the Academy to have been success- 
ful is evidenced by the marked distinction with which his work 
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has been treated. The composition consists of nine figures. 
The central one represents the States holding aloft the Torch 
of Progress. Upon her left is Liberty, with the shield and the 
star-spangled banner; on the right being Commerce, hand in 
hand with Peace, whose head is wreathed with wheat while 
her hand holds a branch of olive. Above, on the extreme 
right,is the American eagle, and in the left foreground are the 
forms of a couple of Indians. The writhing figure of a woman 
with a whip in her hand on the ground in the centre is emblem- 
atical of the extinction of slavery, while- the two remaining 
female forms with fruits, cornucopia, etc., typify Abundance, 
as the result of human progress, which is the motive of the 
composition. The design is for a fountain, though the under- 
part was not completed when the work was sent in to the 
Academy. 

Mr. Lawes’s connection with the famous “ Belt Case ” is too 
well-known to need more than the briefest mention. It was 
in consequence of a letter written by him that the action was 
commenced, he being made the defendant instead of the paper 
that published the libel, because he was considered “ better 
game.” The result, in putting an end to a nefarious system, 
was one greatly to the advantage of all true art. 


There is not much of note in the summer exhibition of the 
Dudley Gallery. The president, Mr. Arthur Severn, exhibits 
one or two of his dreamy North Italian landscapes, and there 
are a number of other clever things ; but, with the exception 
of Mr. John Fullwood’s large Surrey landscape, there is 
nothing that particularly arrests the attention. Even the latter 
seems to lack something ; perhaps it is a touch «7? that subtle 
breath of God without which no landscape lives. 


The Royal Society of British Artists have done an excellent 
thing in getting up their extra summer exhibition of decorative 
work. ‘The show is a very good one and is well worth a 
visit. There is naturally some very crude and bad work, but 
there also is some very good. It is not all what we under- 
stand as purely decorative, but much of that which is is excel- 
lent. There are some first sketches for large works by Leighton 
and Burne-Jones, but they are not the most notable things in 
the exhibition. One of the best things there is a drawing 
from the nude, by William Breakspeare, which for tone, delicacy 
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of colouring, and life-likeness of the skin and flesh is superior 
to anything that has been exhibited this year. Mr. Breakspeare, 
as was said in a recent issue of this magazine, is one of the 
Newlynites,and one of the most talented. Indeed, he has so 
much talent, and does such conscientious work, that the wonder 
is that he is not already an A.R.A. 


It is really a pity Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. continues to 
exhibit after he has ceased to be able to paint. His “ Little 
Red Riding Hood ” in the New Gallery is almost pitiable from 
the hands of a man who could afford to retire on the laurels 
he has won for the magnificent work done in past years, The 
exhibition at this gallery is, on the whole, exceptionally good, 
and several works by the younger men are of the first rank. 
Among these are “A Breaking Wave,” by Adrian Stokes, 
which touches the high-water mark of seascape painting. 
You seem to feel the cool breath and to hear the 
onrush of his breaking wave. Another picture which attracts 
alike by its careful painting and its admirable feeling 
is “The Gentle Music of a Byegone Day,” by Mr. Strudwick, 
whose “ Ramparts of God’s House” in this gallery last year 
attracted so much attention. 


Mr. J. D. Batten’s “ Waking of Brynhild” has been much 
commented upon and admired by many; but it is impossible 
to believe that a sleeping woman ever presented such a figure 
as his Brynhild, least of all a woman-warrior. Mr. 8. F. 
Wetherbee’s “O Lovely Spring” is a much more admirable 
work than Mr. Weguelin’s “ Springtime,” with its Menad-like 
dancers. But the most striking thing in this exhibition is 
Mr. H. H. La Thangue’s “ Leaving Home,” representing an 
old man driving in a light cart a girl who is going out to 
service. It is a marvellously truthful piece of work, admirable 
alike for the tenderness of its feeling and for its simplicity. 
Similar encomiums may be given to Mr. David Murray’s 
“ Meadow Mirror,” in which the treatment of the sunlight and 
the sense of distance obtained are very fine. One of the most 
popular pictures at the New Gallery is Miss Dorothy Tennant’s 
“Street Arabs at Play,” which is a very clever as well as 
an amusing picture, the sense of enjoyment imparted to the 
playing children being very pleasing. But when these lines 
are in print Miss Tennant will be Mrs. H. M. Stanley. 
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Among the less known but rising men who have pictures 
here I may mention Mr. M. P. Lindner, who exhibits two 
drawings, the more pleasing of which is “ In the Golden West,” 
a fine glowing landscape ; and Mr. John Fullwood, who exhibits 
a fine water-colour, “The Gladness of Spring.” This artist 
shows remarkable industry, having pictures in four of the 
galleries now open. He is at present engaged on a series of 
drawings of Richmond and neighbourhood, which he may 
possibly be showing before the year is out. 

In the department of Sculpture one of the most noteworthy 
works is a decorative bronze panel by Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A.. 
being part of a memorial tablet to the late William Graham. 
This is an exquisite piece of work and does credit to one of 
our finest living sculptors. “The Story of Psyche,” in marble, 
by Harry Bates, is equally worthy of note. “Poetry,” a 
bronze statuette, by Mr. Ledward, is like a great many others 
of the same type—lacking in distinction. The same artist’s por- 
trait bust of Mrs. Forrester is a work of much more merit, and 
might with more appropriateness have been styled “ Poetry.” 
Amongst the other works there is nothing that calls for 
special attention, unless it be the life-like portrait bust of 


Mr. T. H. Worrall, by Albert Toft. 


There is at present in the Art Gallery of the Guildhall, a 
loan collection of pictures of exceptional excellence. It 
contains a number of works by early Masters, and a fine col- 
lection by living, or recent, English artists, there being, among 
others, paintings by Millais, Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, 
Graham, Yeames, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Calderon, Briton 
Rivitre, G. F. Watts, Leighton, Faed, Vicat Cole, Noel Paton, 
etc. Millais’s “Chill October” is one of the gems of the 
collection, a picture which touches the high-water mark of 
this painter’s art, and below which he has now fallen very 
far. “Fata Morgana,” the portrait of Miss Violet Lindsay, 
the portrait of William Morris, “ Ariadné in Naxos,” and 
“ Mischief,” by Mr. G. F. Watts,are exceptionally good speci- 
mens of this artist's work; as are “Summer Noon” and 
“Hercules wrestling with Death for the body of Alcestis,” 
of Sir Frederick Leighton’s. Here too are Mr. Briton Riviére’s 
“Mizpah,” Mr. Burne-Jones’s “ Chant d’Amour,” Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown’s “ Work ”—a picture, as it may be called, of the 
Nineteenth Century 
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The pictures of the collection, however, which will call forth 
the most interest are perhaps those by Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt. The “Sibylla Palmifera,” and “The Beloved,” by the 
former, are among his finest works and excellent specimens 
of his best manner. Of Mr. Hunt’s work there are three 
specimens: They are“ A Scene from The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” “ Isabella and the Basil Pot,” and “The Triumph of 
the Innocents.” An incident connected with the first of 
these, curiously shows how the newspaper press, which pretends 
to instruct the public, may mislead it instead, and so injuriously 
affect the artist. It exemplifies, too, how a man with views 
of his own in regard to art or literature may have (and 
generally has) to fight against prejudice and ignorance for 
perhaps half a lifetime, before he can gain full recognition of 
his claims. The Times critic, in 1851, when the “Scene from 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” was on exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, condemned it for its “ill drawing, and incorrect 
perspective,” and found fault with the whole motive and scheme 
of the picture. Mr. Ruskin, however, came to the rescue 
and turned the tables upon the critic. Happily, the public 
is now becoming more instructed in art matters, and so is 
better able to judge for itself on these points. 


It was a happy idea to give a short description of the 
pictures in the catalogue. All such exhibitions are eminently 
instructive, and they lose half of their value to the general 
public without such letterpress. In going round the gallery 
one may often see a group seated before one of the pictures, 
one of the party reading the description, while the others 
look on and make their comments. Thus they study the 
picture in detail,and go away with a very vivid recollection 
of all that is in it and of a great deal that may be gathered 
from it. 
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CHESS. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 
PROBLEM No. 8 
By JAMES STENT. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 7. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1 Kt—B 3 1 any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 


JAMES KISTRUCK, who sends all the variations, remarks—‘“ It 
has been my pleasure to solve many of Mr. Gleave’s Problems, 
but this is not nearly as difficult as some. 
without merit, the mate after 1—K to B 4 is at once pure, and 
in Mr. Gleave’s finest style, of course the W. Pawn at R 3 tells 
a tale, it seems to say, the B. King may come to B 4.” 

L. C. Whitfield has found the first move but is not correct in 
Mr. Whitfield solved Problem No. 6 correctly, 


but we omitted to acknowledge his Solution. 





Certainly it is not 
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Mr. W. Gleave sends us a corrected problem for competition, 
and Mr. T. Taverner also sends a problem which, however, has 
two Solutions. 


The following example of Mr. Blackburne’s blindfold play 
occurred not long ago at Bridgnorth. 
EVANS’ GAMBIT. 
MR. BLACKBURNE.—MR. CHILDE. 





WHITE. BLACK, WHITE, BLACK, 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 10 Kt—K Kt 5) 10 Castles 
2Kt—KB3 |2Kt—QB3 |11Q—R5 11 P—K R 3 
3 B—B4 3 B—B 4 '12 Kt takes P | 12 R takes Kt 
4P—QKt4 |4BtakesP (| 13B takes R| 13 K—Bsq (/) 
5 P—B38 5 B—B 4 (ch) 
6 Castles 6 P—Q3 14 B—Kt 3 | 14 Q—K sq 
7 P—Q4 7PtakesP | 15 QtakesP(c)|/15P takes Q 
8 P takes P 8 B—Kt 3 16 B takes P (d) 
9 Kt—B 3 9 KKt—K2(a) mate | 





(a) Black has played correctly so far, but he now makes a 
serious error. Kt—R 4 was the proper move. 

(6) If K—R sq, White wins by Bx P. 

(c) Very pretty play. 

(d) He might have played Kt—Kt sq, or Kt 3 but White 
would still have had a winning attack. 


LEARNING CHESS. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who desires to remain anonymous, sends 
the following :— 

What is the best way to learn chess? This is a question 
frequently asked,and the usual reply is, “Study the books.” 
It must be admitted, however, that books of chess instruction 
are not very entertaining reading. No sooner does the student 
become interested in a certain line of play than he is led off 
into a labyrinth of variations and sub-variations, which, how- 
ever useful, he can hardly be expected to remember. The 
result is that he rises from his investigations with a confused 
idea that chess is more difficult than he anticipated, combined 
with a disinclination to resume his studies. Moreover, even 
if one is gifted with such a memory as to be able to recollect 
all these variations, the books fail to afford the student what 
is of far greater importance, namely, the presence of mind and 
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accuracy of calculation necessary to make a good player. The 
books may be useful enough for reference, but as a means of 
cultivating a capacity for chess, they are, to say the least, 
unsatisfactory. How then is one to learn? By practice? 
Yes, but you cannot get good practice until you have attained 
some degree of proficiency. It would be very interesting if 
some of our foremost players would give their experiences as 
to the manner in which they learnt the game. If the present 
writer relates his own it must not be supposed that he arrogates 
himself to a place in that category. How he learnt the moves 
is a matter of no consequence. Anyone can do that who likes 
to devote an hour to the subject; but it bears about the same 
relation to playing at chess as learning the alphabet does to 
mastering the English grammar. Well then, | (for the first 
person is most convenient) used to amuse myself occasionally 
by watching the games at a certain resort not unknown to 
city chess players. The combinations that I saw filled me 
with wonder and admiration, and | thought the players 
miracles of skill, One day, with the recklessness of youth, I 
ventured to bave a game with an elderly gentleman, whose 
play | had often previously admired, The astonishing rapidity 
with which he administered checkmate raised in me an un- 
charitable desire to treat some one else in a similar way. I 
therefore beguiled an unsuspecting friend, who knew even 
less about the game than I did, into a contest which I event- 
ually had the satisfaction of winning. We had several games 
after that, and I was not long in convincing him that I was 
his superior. I had, by interesting myself in the play of 
others, to a certain degree, grasped the spirit of the game, and 
this, it should be observed, is far more important than attain- 
ing a parrot-like knowledge of the openings. All I wanted 
now was to acquire accuracy of play, which can only be 
cultivated by practice. And practice I did to such good 
effect that not so very many months had passed before I was 
able to give the elderly gentleman, who had so easily defeated 
me, a knight. My own method of learning was so satisfactory 
to myself, that I feel justified in recommending it to all who 
wish to become proficient in the game without the tedium of 
studying the books. 
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CHESS COMPETITIONS. 


We offer the following Prizes every three months, for 
Competition among the readers of our Chess Department :-— 

ONE GUINEA for the Best Original Problem in two or three 
moves. 

HALF-A-GUINEA for the Best Game, and 

HALF-A-GUINEA for the Best Set of Solutions and Criticisms 
of Problems. 

Competitors must cut out the Coupon printed on the back 
page of the Cover of the Magazine, and enclose it with their 
letters. 

The CueEss Epiror will be the sole judge, and his award 
final. In considering the Problems he will give the prefer- 
ence to those which most effectively combine economy of force 
with originality of idea, Problems may be in either two or 
three moves. The games should be short and sparkling. We 
do not limit Competitors to any particular number of meves, 
but it will be a guidance to state that games of less than forty 
moves will be considered most favourably. Solutions should in- 
clude all Variations, and Criticisms should be brief and concise. 
Solvers will be credited with the discovery of any second 
Solutions or other flaws, In all cases, where there is any doubt 
as to the rival merits of two or more Competitors, the one whose 
letter was earliest posted will receive the preference. 

All Problems, Games and Solutions, received in Competition, 
will be acknowledged in the magazine monthly. 

Any suggestions that may be sent to us with a view to 
making the Competitions popular will be gladly considered. 

Address all letters to Cuess Epiror, TINSLEY’s MAGAZINE, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
































UNA is the certain cure for Neuralgia, Toothache, Rheumatism, &c., 


OLES26 Call or write for proots enough to convince anyone that this claim is 
= genuine. All sufferers from Neuralgta, Face-ache, &c., are invited to call 

IRS at Tuna Offices. Savoy House, 115 Strand, London, and obtain RELIEF 
FREE OF ANY CHARGE whatever, as thousands have done forthe 

6) 6) | past ro years. Of Chemists 133d. to 4/6, or post-free from Offices as above. 
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Free. The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. Free. 


MAPLE & Co. CARPETS for 1890. | MAPLE & Co. PAPERHANGINGS. 


MAPLE & Co. NEW DESIGNS. M4PLE&co. PAPERHANGINGS. 


RUSSELS CARPETS.— MAPLE & 
CO. have always in Stock Brussels APERHANGINGS — MAPLE & CO. 
Carpets made to stand the test of daily use, are now showing the NEW PRO- 
both as regards texture and colourings. In DUCTIONS for 1890. Many of the Patterns 
fact, their carpets for hard street-like wear have | are simply charming, while some at even 
become almest proverbial. ls. 6d. per piece are so cleverly designed as 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | to bescarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics. 
WEAR.— MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 | Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at from 
quality is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suit- . per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 
able for rooms where there is constant tread, and oss. 
woven with regard to durability rather than JAPANESE PAPERS. 
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ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.— The “Maple” Brand 
Brussels Carpet is a special extra quality, made 
of selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderful 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 


APANESE PAPERS. 

In original native designs; also repro- 
papa ps a netsh -—_ yy schools, 
: . as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- | ‘These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
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elegance of design, and_wear-resisting qualities. 
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fabric in the Hotel Métropdle, the First Avenue, MAPLE & CO.’S have a distinct sani- 
and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it can | tary value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
always be seen by Visitors. MAPLE & CO., | not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. | can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. their beauty long after other papers have had to 


be replaced —MAPLE & CO., Japanese Paper 


Warehouse. 
ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
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WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ | PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, | quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having | that they are able to offer them at much lower 
large space, all goods are packed on the premises 
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Feap. 8vo, 214 pp., bound in parchment, 3s. 6d. 


A Book of Vagrom Men and Vagrant Thoughts. 
By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ Fifine,” ‘Only Half a Hero,” etc. 
** The author can fairly claim for these essays that they are original, and not the 
gleanings from libraries which fill up a considerable portion of so many modern collec- 


tions of essays. The pretty volume contains many happily conceived ideas.”— Morning 
Post. 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, gilt, : _ 6d. 


After Saleavedk. 
By J. A. OWEN, Author of “‘ Candalaria,” Editor of ‘‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” etc. 
“We have not for a long time seen a book which is so pervaded with evangelical 
religion, and in which, nevertheless, that religion seems so unobtrusive.”—Spectator. 
A volume of well- told tales of adventure, narrated with a graphic simplicity 
which impresses the reader with a conviction of their absolute truth.”—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo., 192 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s, 6d. 
The Education of Man and other Essays. 
By JOHN GEORGE SPEED. 
*‘ Unmistakably prove that he is a man of independe nt and reflective mind, who has read widely, 
medit: ated much, and has a considerable gift of expressing his ideas. Mr. Speed says a great many 


things that are worth reme mbering, and contrives to present each of his subjects in a light which is 
at least relatively new.”—Scottish Leader. 





Crown 8vo., 240 pp., cloth, gilt, 2 2s. Gd. 
Harness for a Pair; or, Paying for One’s Opinion. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “ John Williams, the Martyr of Polynesia,” etc. 


*‘ Into a small volume of 240 pages Mr. Ellis has contrived to compress matter for a dozen distinct 
novels ; almost every one of his brief paragraphs contains materials fora chaptes. "—Sesttien Leader 


Crown 8vo., “204 pp., cloth, gilt, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
The Messages of Christ. 


By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “ Harness for a Pair,” ‘‘ John Williams,” etc. 
‘Quite out of the common track, and rich with the spoils of wide reading and judicious quota- 
tion. Ina few lines one gets more striking things than most divines afford us in ten times as many 


” 


pages.”—Sirord and Trovrel. 


Frap 8vo., 140 pp., vellum boards, gilt lettering, 2s. 6d. 
Carmina Silvule. 
Poems Original and Translated. 
By JAMES AMBROSE STORY, B.A. 
“The verse is qeeta ond’ the ideas are always pleasant, and at times expressed with much 
felicity."—Evening News. 
Feap 8vo., limp cloth boards, gilt lettering. 2s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems. 
By C. W. GRACE, late of New Zealand. 
‘* Exhibits a good deal of genuine humour.”—Scottish Leader. 
** Verses full of honest feeling and sincerity.”— Menchester Guardian. 
2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 
Fifine: A Novel. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
“ The Herr Professor is charming: a learned man with the simplicity of a child, whose active 


rane nee | and sympathy with his fellow men of all classes have not been crushed by his hard 
struggle with poverty.’ —Satureay Review. 


Crown 8vo, 360 pp., parchment, gilt edges, gilt lettering, 7s. 6d. 


The Girdle of the Globe, 


Or the Voyage of Mister Mucklemouth; being a Poem descriptive of Toil and Travel round the 
World—in Ten Cantos. 


Bv RALPH. With Frontispiece. 





SHILLING BOOKS with IUustrated Paper Covers. 


No. 1. A Manchester Shirtmaker. 
A Realistic Story of To-day. 
By JOHN LAW, Author of “Captain Lobe,’ ” “Out of Work,” “ A City Girl,” etc. 
“ It is a powerfully drawn picture of the struggles for life amongst the poorest classes in our great 
cities.”— North British Daily Mail. 


No. 2. ‘The Old Corner Shop. 
A Manchester Story. 
By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ Fifine,” “ A Book of Vagrom Men,” etc. 
*“* Much genuine power and enf-rced humour.”—Saturday Hevier 
“ It is a pleasantly written story, of an interest that is quiet until near the close, and always well 
sustained.”—Scotsman. 


No. 3. A City Girl. 
A Realistic Story. 
By JOHN LAW, Author of “ A Manchester Shirtmaker,” “‘ Captain Lobe,” 
** Skill in plot-c onstruction, a thorough sympathy with his characters, and an ay TS esiatiens 
at the realism he portrays, have won Mr. ‘Law a well-deserved success.”— Lite rary W ord. 
“Some of Mr. Law's social and psychological photographs would do credit to George Eliot, or 
any standard novelist or essayist.”"— The Echo. 


No. 4. The Christ in London. 
And other Poems. 
By TRISTRAM ST. MARTIN. 
** This novel theme is told in language at once bold, picturesque and elegant. There are biting 
satire, fierce denunciation, and lofty yearnings.”—Reynolds’ Newspaper. 


‘No 5. Gentleman Jack. 
By M. L. TYLER, Author of “‘ Lost Ideutities,” “‘ Anne Boleyn, a Tragedy,” etc. 


No. 6. A Bad Name. 
A True Story of London Life. 
y JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of ‘* Harness for a Pair,” ** Messages of Christ,” 


Fe Svo., 200 pp., limp boards, 1s. 


Lulu; or, Child Life in Jerusalem. 
By LYDIA M. VON FINKELSTEIN. 
SECOND EpITIon. 
** All who have heard Miss Von Finkel:tein’s addresses on Eastern manners and customs will 
turn with interest to this story of child-life in Jerusalem, which is full of interesting detail.” 
Methodist Times. 


Paper covers, 8vo, ls.; cloth, 2s. 
Only Half a Hero. 


A Tale of the Franco-German War. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
‘In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Hero,’ Mr. Story incorporates some of the most thrilling inci- 
dents of the Franco-German War.”—Ox/ford Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, 132 pp., colowred paper covers, 18. 


The Ghost of Passy. 
By Captain GEO. T. FIGHTON. 
Srconp Epitt1on. 


‘* The writer tells his thrilling story in good and vigorous language, and the interest which begins 
with the first page is sustained to the last."—Brighton Gazette. 





Crown 8vo, about 300 pp., cloth boards, gilt, 6s. 
Ashes: A Romance. 


By HUME NISBET, Author of “Life and Nature Studies,” ‘‘ Eight Bells,” ** Memories of the 
Months,” ** Doctor Bernard St. Vincent,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, about 200 pp., paper covers, 14. 
Life in Utopia. 
By JOHN PETZLER. 


Pa paper covers 18. éd., cloth yoarape 5 
The Face as Indicative of Character, 


Illustrated by upwards of 120 portraits and cuts. 
Ecited by ALFRED T. STORY. 


AvutTHoRS’ O0-O0PERATIVE Penuniane Company, LimiTep, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, E.C. 












CHAPPELL & CO.S 


PIANOFORTES. 

GOLD MEDAL and 4st AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 

Students’ Pianos - - — from 46 Guineas. 
Pianinos with Iron Frames — - — see 
Tron Framed Cottage Pianos - . 
Qverstrung and Upright Grand Pianos =, (65, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos - » 0 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs my the best Makers for 
Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 








Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianofortes, and 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs, 





ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
50, NEW BOND STREET. City Branch: 15, POULTRY. 








PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasin 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight o 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


FOR THE TEETH, 


which imparts whiteness to them without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy, and that 
mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, completely remedied 
by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because 
= it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. Sold by 
all Chemists at 2s. 6d. 


British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








JUST READY. 


NATURE AND WOODCRA By Joum BL gr Author of “Sylvan Folk,” 
“A Year in the Fields,” etc. [lustrated b y G. E. Lopes. Crown 8vo., cloth 5s, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Those who know the open air and the life of animated nature, will enjoy the skill with which 
. Watson aspects and its actions into literary expression. Those who dwell in 
ciieg wall eniag it espane, fs Ravers indies pane Se eS ee. ”"— Scotsman. 
5 en Se coe ee ~~ phe uate yo 
a 


& warm word of commendation. iverpool Mt 
Pee beat written and tacst saluable of ar. Watson's books.” scadens. 
bee 5 = HONOUR. By C.R. CoLERIDGE and M. BRamsToNn. Crown 8vo., 


“ Written in a crisp and spirited style, and has the great merit of not being too long.”—Scotsman. 





By the Author of ‘ TIP-CAT.” 
LIL. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


9 = * bit of deligh*ful ”"—Scottish Leader. 
aie of family life by a justly favoured writer.”—Atheneum, 
_ “4a capital sto: 


ten throughout with La . The ne bode & is heartily enjoyable.”—Scotsman. 


ull of gen A is ost | oe ey the thor of * Ti Graphic, 

pee whose s' = c e author 0! _ 

* Quite as charening in its way as any of its poodecescana.” ob Mg - ty 

OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, with two Illustrations. Small crown 
8vo., cloth 3s. 6d. 


“ Her character is one of the most beautiful things we have lately met with in fiction. 
alto :ether genuine, refreshing, and delightful.”—Scotsman. 
“ The writer's descriptive powsm ¢ are of a high order, as readers of ‘ Tip-Cat’ are aware.” Record. 
« Praar Binet to last e story is interesting, realistic, and in many places poetic.”— Ecclesiastical 


op yt yg pr yy ceeding nobl d beauty of 
rou r @ ex no press oe an 
auntie 5 picted in a ae chequered years of Ann N moents tutelage.”— National Chw 


TIP-CAT. Cheap Edition, with two Illustrations by RANDOLPH -aprassanc ll 


“ We welcome another talp by the anonymous author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story 
gaye humour, pathos, and much observation of human, and especially children’s, nature are 
displ. eget, Seaees together with a delightful ay - Times. 

and human and may be read with pleasure from first line to last.”—Saturday 


“ Delightful story, full alike of humour and pathos, not the least unreal.”—Guardian. 
MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION.  18mo., Is. 
LADDIE.  18mo., ls. 
PEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Saturda There is unforced fidelity and nature in the studies of the two little girls, Pen and Tre.” 
- aaa y Review. 
lot Cough slight, is effective, the pathos is genuine, and rings true. 
" No he plot tch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette an give any any idea of 
the fascination it possesses. A plsgennter 4 is but ay met with.”—Scotsma 
“ A sweet little story told in a Gaceing we "Church Review. 
o “ Will be warmly ey poems ; the principal “Character captivates the imagination and will live in 
e me mory.”— 
3 a. mare qpwady charming and unconventional novel than this we have seldom come across.” 
—Society 
“ The writer's gift of pechos is unrivalled, no review of her writing can convey an pate i Macq 
of the tender delicacy and the touching grace with which she draws her pictures. 
ood ¢ oo pase mt her ee progress may be observed in the tale under notice, fnithede 
and ex orni 
“The best book which the author of ‘ Tip-Cat * has written.”— National Church. 

“The history of Sandy’s.devotion and the outa < the sisters is really pathetic ; Mr. 
—— les the caretaker has a certain comic pathos which is refreshing, There is true pathos and 
UC? fine author of o ip-Cat has 0 instructed singularly attractive story : there is both h 

e author o col y ve story : there 
‘one in * Pen,’ and each is of the right kind. a is & Jong time since we have read, 4 one 
voluine no novel that has pleased us so much, or that we can so heartily cc d to our 
ua’ 
7 We: are delighted to pronounce ‘ Pen ’ to be the author's best style.”"—Literary Churchman. 








Catalogues sent post-free on application. 





London: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 





Food 


ad sl Ayaiy'|, “Ws the MOST PERFECT FOOD 
+i ‘ . 
i. 





“PUBLIC CAUTION, 


fn view of the boast made by the makers of certain 
FOODS, as to the number of Medals they have ob- 
tained, 





Mr. P. J. RUMNEY 
(the Proprietor) 
desires it to be understood that, owing to the unsatis- 
factory way in which Medals have often been awarded, 
he prefers to devote his money, time and energy, in 
preparing a really pure and thoroughly cooked preparation, 
and relies upon the unbought testimony of the public, 


which pronounces 


DR. RIDGE’S cooxeo FOOD 


TO BE 


THE BEST THE WORLD PRODUCES, 








